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—‘Sure, its an Atkins’ 


Any dealer who is proud of his store 
because he handles good tools sells 
Atkins SILVER STEEL Saws, and 
that is the reason this dealer says— 
“Sure, it’s an Atkins” when he 
shows an Atkins SILVER STEEL 
No. 401. 


He knows that every time he makes 
a sale of Atkins SILVER STEEL 
Saws, Saw Tools or Saw Specialties, 
he is giving the carpenter or saw 
user the most value for his money, 
and that the user is protected. 


We want you to know that Atkins 
makes the finest saws, and that you 
can get more service per dollar in- 
vested. They will last longer, cut 
easier and faster than just “ordi- 
nary” saws because of the material 
—SILVER STEEL, design, bal- 
ance, workmanship and beauty. 


This holds true, not only with Hand 
Saws, but Hacksaw Frames and 
Blades, Scraper Blades, Files, 
Trowels, Circular Saws, and Band 
Saws for power machinery. 


KE. C. Atkins and Company 


402 SO. ILLINOIS STREET 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Canadian Factory, Hamilton, Ontario 
BRANCHES 


Atlanta 
Memphis 
Chicago 

New Orleans 


New York City 
Portland, Ore. 
San Francisco 


Vancouver, B. C. 


DEMAND ATKINS SILVER STEEL SAWS 
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ILVERY SURFACES 


that make Good Housekeeping easier 





In your present home .. . and in your dream 
home of tomorrow . . . you can enjoy the 
ageless beauty, the constant convenience of 
Monel Metal. 

To your kitchen, Monel Metal brings a 
practical means of lessening labor. Its 
silvery surface is easy to keep clean and 
spotless. For durable Monel Metal has no 
coating to chip, crack or wear off. 





Monel Metal will not rust; it resists cor- 
rosion. It is economical, too — it shows no 
signs of wear after years of hardest use. 
With Monel Metal you can achieve charm- 
ing decorative effects. Its permanent, friend- 
ly lustre, akin to the mellow richness of 
fine old silver, blends perfectly with the 
smartest color schemes. You will find Monel 
Metal a treasure, increasing in value with 
the passing years. 
Your architect and sheet metal worker 
will gladly advise you about Monel Metal 
for your home of today and for your dream 
home of tomorrow. Investigate the many 
advantages of this beautiful, lasting, mod- 
ern alloy. Mail the coupon today for a 
booklet, “Planning the Modern Kitchen,” 
which describes home uses for Monel Metal. 


78 Wall Street- New York, N. ¥ 


ern Kitchen."* 


Name. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 73 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL NICKEL pave. Inc, 


Guened diebene diate 
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NOVEMBER, 1930 


HE Boston convention of the American Federation of Labor em- 

phasized again a dominant characteristic of the American labor 

movement—responsibility. Men and women charged with di- 
recting the policies of trade unions are responsible for human welfare 
and sustained progress over a period of years. 

No responsibility is greater than that which involves human well- 
being and human growth. Representatives of trade unions weigh 
proposals most impersonally and dispassionately. They first satisfy 
themselves whether the new proposals square with principles that 
have proven practical and effective in the past. They do not permit 
emotions to divert them from policies that 
will keep open opportunities for continuous 
progress even though the immediate achievements may seem slow and 
a bit commonplace. 

It is fundamental in the philosophy of our trade-union movement 
thut progress comes from acquiring the means to open opportunities 
and utilizing these opportunities for balanced living. Balance in living 
rest upon understanding of the interrelation between progress in get- 
ting money and in using money to promote mental and spiritual de- 
velopment. The capacity for initiative, resourcefulness, and far- 
sighted planning are the best assurance that progress lies in the trade 
union. 


Responsibility 
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Responsibility for keeping unobstructed these mainsprings of 
progress forces union executives to clear practical thinking. They 
must build steadily and surely in order to assure to workers each year 
a greater command of material well-being and greater opportunity 
for growth. To make a mistake and mislead workers means bringing 
needless hardships and suffering into human lives; it means depriving 
children of opportunities; it increases the difficulties of the next effort 
at progress. 

The steadying effect of responsibility for human welfare was con- 
spicuously reflected in the convention decisions upon major issues be- 
fore it. 


Endorsement for a The Boston convention directed that the or- 
Union Standard ganizing campaign in the South be continued. 

Closely following this convention action, 
came confirmation of the effectiveness of Labor’s efforts to secure jus- 
tice for Southern workers in the adoption by the Cotton Textile In- 
stitute of a plan to eliminate night work for women and minors. This 
plan proposes progressive establishment of the new standards over a 
period of three years. 

For years Labor has pointed to the social and economic waste 
of night shifts and particularly of night shifts for women. We have 
maintained that the age limit for school attendance should be raised 
to the maximum practicable and that night employment for all minors 
should be prohibited. Labor has steadily maintained that if the cot- 
ton textile industry had adequate cost records it would be forced to 
see the comparative economies of day operation and regular produc- 
tion instead of day and night shifts in part time. 

It was only when organized labor began an active campaign to 
organize Southern textile workers and public attention was focused on 
the social and economic evils of the textile industry that the industry 
began to realize the management of cotton textile is a matter of public 
interest. 

In announcing its action on night work, the Institute states that 
64 per cent of the industry as a whole and 68 per cent of the “night 
runners” expressed itself in favor of the elimination of night work. 
The elimination of night work will do much to lift the textile industry 
out of its present difficulties and start it along the pathway of better 
management. 

However, the insistent force of Labor influence will be needed 
to abolish night work in all mills and to continue to keep industry and 
society advised of practices contrary to public interests. The cotton 
textile industry of the South needs the union just as much as do the 
workers and the communities. 
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Unemployment “The outstanding economic event of the past 

year is serious unemployment,” the Executive 
Council reported to the Boston convention. Unemployment was either 
the subject of discussion in all convention proceedings or the back- 
ground that colored all deliberation. Unemployment is now a na- 
tional calamity, and no longer a burden that can be placed on the 
workers alone. 

Unemployment lays its restraining hand on business machinery 
and stalks like a specter through political councils and brings fear to 
the strongholds of finances. So long as unemployment is dominant, 
there can not be that circulation of money that is necessary to start 
business recovery. The solution of unemployment requires study and 
organization. 

The Boston convention adopted as a program for preventing un- 
employment the following proposals: 


. Reduction in hours of work and wage increases. 

. Stabilization of industry. 

. Efficient management in production and in sales policies. 
. Nation-wide system of employment exchanges. 
. Adequate records. 

. Use of public works to meet cyclical unemployment. 

. Vocational guidance and retraining. 

8. Special study of technological unemployment. 

g. Study relief proposals. 
10. Education for life. 


Until we are able to prevent unemployment we must provide for 
the unemployed. The convention directed the Executive Council 
to investigate all plans, legislative and otherwise, and make recom- 
mendation to the next convention. To deal with the immediate situa- 
tion it adopted the following program: 


1. That the Executive Council be instructed to request the Presi- 
dent of the United States to immediately appoint a national committee 
to recommend measures for immediate relief, having in mind proposals 
that can be carried out by private and quasi-public agencies and enter- 
prises, as well as by the departments of the Federal Government, the 
departments of the state governments and by municipalities, counties, 
school districts and other divisions of government. 

2. That the Executive Council be instructed to call upon all state 
federations of labor to request the governors of their respective states 
to appoint state committees to cooperate with the national committee 
proposed in paragraph 1, and to initiate recommendations within their 
respective states. 

3. That the Executive Council be instructed to call upon all affili- 
ated central bodies in the United States to urge the mayors or similar 
officials of their respective cities to immediately appoint city commit- 
tees to cooperate with the state and national committees provided for 
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in paragraphs 1 and 2 and to initiate relief programs within their 
respective cities. 

4. That the Executive Council be instructed to proceed in such 
manner as the Council may find practicable to bring about the establish- 
ment of similar committees in localities where there are no affiliated 
central labor organizations through which to act. 

5. That the Executive Council determine the best procedure to 
follow in obtaining appointment of similar committees in the terri- 
tories of Alaska, Hawaii and Porto Rico. 

6. That the affiliated central bodies in the Dominion of Canada 
be urged to cooperate with the Canadian Trades and Labor Congress 
in the promotion of unemployment relief measures in Canada. 

The Federation felt that such a coordinated program is neces- 
sary to meet the emergency of the coming winter, and that in the mean- 
while we should continue our efforts to put security into the organiza- 
tion and the management of the lives of wage-earners. 


The Right to Each distinct economic era develops a basis 
Organize of human relations between those working 

together which requires new definitions of 
rights in order that individual workers may have these inalienable 
rights which throughout all experience have been essential to prog- 
ress. The workers of today live in an age of associated activity— 
that is, individuals join together to accomplish purposes in which they 
have mutual interests. 

Modern industries employ workers in such masses that the in- 
dividual worker can not make a real contract assuring him equitable 
terms and conditions of employment. Neither can the individual 
worker make effective protest against unfair dealing however flagrant. 
Contract is the instrumentality by which free men secure for them- 
selves advantages from work. 

In order to get status that will enable wage-earners to be in a 
position to make work contracts, they must have the legal and eco- 
nomic right to organize into trade unions. 

The Boston convention reafirmed our trade-union program of 
extending to all workers the benefits of the union and protecting them 
against legal invasion of their right to trade-union activity. The 
injunction is the legal foe of unionism. Legislation to secure relief 
against injunctions which outlaw union activity will remain the per- 
manent objective of our political activity during the coming year. 

Our convention provided convincing evidence that workers should 
have the economic right to organize. The chief executive and the 
union official of a 100 per cent union textile mill testified to the practical 
desirability of union-management cooperation under which they work 
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out the problems of production and mutual advancement. In con- 
trast was the report of the striking operatives of the Danville mills 
where arbitrary management had refused a proposal of union co- 
operation and is denying employees the right to manage their own 
interests through the organization of their own making. 

The right to organize in a trade union is the present-day eco- 
nomic expression of those inalienable rights which are assured all 
citizens of our Republic—life, liberty and pursuit of happiness. The 
right is essential in order to enable wage-earners to keep pace with 
industrial and social progress. 


Education and Labor’s unemployment program lays a re- 
Unemployment sponsibility on education. Preparedness to 

earn one’s livelihood is what life requires of 
every individual and education should make each ready to meet his 
obligation. 

It is a well-known fact that rapid technical change is a distin- 
guishing characteristic of present-day industries. This means that 
no producing worker can count with certainty upon any specified trade 
or craft skill remaining permanently essential to production. Labor 
believes this fact should be a determining element in all educational 
planning so that individuals may be prepared to make necessary ad- 
justments without bankruptcy of technical training. 

In addition to such revisions of curricula as may give boys and 
girls going into industry an understanding of the fundamental sciences 
and principles that will enable them to become efficient workers in this 
electrical age, Labor believes our school system should be prepared 
to cooperate with employment agencies to provide such retraining as 
may be necessary to help workers displaced by technical progress to 
find employment without loss of status or income. 

Progress in science may mean social progress for all if adequate 
advance planning is done. A very serious responsibility for bringing 
about the necessary readjustments rests upon education. If technical 
progress takes place without consideration for those individuals whose 
time and training have gone into the acquisition of skill to use the 
former tools of industry, we are shoving those workers down to lower 
standards of living and increasing the pull downward into the “‘cess- 
pools of poverty.” 

Education has a responsibility for sustained social progress. The 
functions of our educational institutions should be extended to pro- 
vide such service as will enable all continuously to be in possession of 
information and sciences needed to meet the problems of life and work. 
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Public Employment Practically every important industrial coun- 
Service try except the United States has a nation-wide 


system of employment exchanges for the serv- 
ice of employers and workers. Such exchanges tell workers where 
employment opportunities exist and tell employers where they may 
secure the kind of labor they need. A national system of exchanges 
would extend basis of planning and managing for the most efficient 
placement of workers. It would assure to Labor the same business 
service which the Federal Government already performs for farmers 
and industrial employers. An organization of any market is neces- 
sary to prevent waste and conserve the best interests of all concerned. 

The United States should provide a system whereby workers 
may find employment and employers engage workers that would elimi- 
nate hardships to Labor and operate on the most efficient basis. Such 
a system would free Labor from the vicious practices of fee-charging 
agencies, would prevent the accumulation of unemployed surpluses in 
communities, and would put planning and system behind what is most 
important to all wage-earners—possession of a job. 

Our government provided such a service for war-time emer- 
gencies when the supply of labor was small and employers were ha- 
rassed by the difficulties in finding workers. Now when the emer- 
gency of unemployment throws the burden of finding employment on 
workers, the need for such a service is equally inescapable. 

A legislative proposal to create a national employment bureau 
was adopted by the United States Senate in its last session and is before 
the House of Representatives. Upon that body now rests responsi- 
bility to take action fundamental for creating a service essential to good 
policy and intelligent planning at all times and especially needed in 
emergencies. 

Pending the convening of Congress in December, every state 
federation of labor and city central body has a responsibility to initiate 
local efforts to set up or improve local free employment agencies. A 
public employment service is indispensable for the best interests of 


business and social progress. 


Establishing Conspicuous progress in establishing our high- 
Labor's High-Wage — wage principle is evident in the widespread 
Principle acceptance of the fact that wage reductions 


are no cure for business depression. Man- 
agement can not shift the costs of business depression by reducing 
wages as has been tried in so many previous experiences. The mis- 
fortunes of the wage-earners are reflected back to every corner of our 
business structure by reduced purchasing. 
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The interrelation of all business progress is strikingly manifest 
both in our present difficulties and in the forces that led to the business 
depression. A prolonged period of business prosperity resulted in 
the carelessness of overconfidence; credit was diverted from produc- 
tion to speculative purposes; mounting interest rates forced foreign 
borrowers to withdraw; rapid technical progress without provisions 
for the readjustment of displaced workers built up an increasing group 
of unemployed; there were inefficient industries selling their products 
without knowing their production costs. The resulting wastes con- 
stituted depression forces which finally prevailed. 

The road upward is equally obvious. The major responsibility 
rests upon industries. Programs of public works can create an op- 
portunity which industries can use to get under way, but management 
in each industrial enterprise ought to be exploring the possibilities of 
special sales inducements and putting into effect all possible production 
economies. If managements have the cooperation of those who 
handle the tools and materials of production they will mobilize the 
intelligence and will of the whole producing force for locating wastes 
and finding economies. 

No one industrial establishment or industry or community can 
alone lift us out of depression because of the intricacies of business 
interrelation, but all turning their minds and will to the problem can 
move upward together. Depression can be overcome by attacking 
the problem with a spirit of confidence in intelligence and our economic 
capacity, and uniting all efforts in an endeavor to see us through. The 
mainstay of all efforts is maintenance of purchasing power which alone 
can sustain our interrelated business organization. Wage-earners’ 
buying power constitutes the major factor of material consumer power. 
That wage rates have been so generally maintained is a favorable 
factor for business recovery. As fast as employment becomes stable 
and normal, wage-earner buying will again restore an important 
market for the products of industries. 














MUTUALITY OF INTERESTS 
THE AMERICAN BASIS OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


EMBERS of the American 
Federation of Labor: In his 
invitation that I should ad- 

dress you on this occasion President 


Green spoke in 
terms of high 
praise of the bene- 
fits to Labor from 
the nation-wide co- 
operation initiated 
at the White 
House last No- 
vember for miti- 
gation of the ef- 
fects of the pres- 
ent depression. 

At those White 
House conferences 
the leaders of bus- 
iness and industry 
undertook to do 
their utmost to 
maintain the rate 
of wages. They 
also undertook in 
case of shortened 
employment to dis- 
tribute work as 
evenly as possible 
over their regular 
body of employees. 
The leaders of 


Labor undertook to urge effort in 
production and to prevent conflict 
and dispute. The public officials and 
the managers of industry and utilities 
undertook to expand construction 
work to mitigate 


HERBERT CLARKE HOOVER 
President of the United States 








President Green Introduces 
President Hoover 


My friends, this occasion presents a most 
appropriate opportunity to refer to the eco- 
nomic philosophy which President Hoover has 
rep dly exp ded. I refer to the matter 
of wages. He has steadfastly maintained that 
the prosperity of our country depended very 
largely upon the development of the consum- 
ing power of the masses of the people to a 
maximum capacity through the payment of the 
highest wages possible. I have always inter- 
preted his statements in favor of the payment 
of high wages as an endorsement of the wage 








philosophy d by the Atlantic City 
Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor. 


The President demonstrated his faith and 
confidence in the principle of high wages when 
he called a conference of representatives of 
labor and industry at the White House last 
November. At that conference he suggested 
that peace be preserved in industry and that 
wages be maintained during the period of un- 
employment through which we are passing. 
The great influence which he exercised upon 
that occasion served to maintain wage stand- 
ards and to prevent a general reduction of 
wages. As we emerge from this distressing 
period of unemployment we are permitted to 
understand and appreciate the value of the 
service which the President rendered the 
wage-earners of the country and industry when 
he convened the White House conference to 
which I have just referred. For many rea- 
sons, including those just enumerated, I have 
great pleasure in presenting to you the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 








unemployment. 
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We have now had nearly a year 
in which to observe the working 
of these arrangements. These, the 
first undertakings of this character 


in our history, 
have been carried 
out in astonishing 
degree. There are, 
of course, excep- 
tions, but inthe 
large sense our 
great manufactur- 
ing companies, the 
railways, utilities, 
and business houses 
have been able to 
maintain the estab- 
lished wages. Em- 
ployers have 
spread their em- 
ployment system- 
atically. For the 
first time in more 
than a century of 
these recurring de- 
pressions we have 
been practically 
free of bitter in- 
dustrial conflict. 


Emergency Em- 
ployment 


The fine cooperation in provid- 
ing organized emergency employ- 
ment through Federal, state, and 
municipal public works and _ utility 
construction has been an important 
contribution in taking up the slack of 
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unemployment. The measure of suc- 
cess is easily demonstrated. The De- 
partment of Commerce reports to me 
that public works and the construc- 
tion work by the railways and utili- 
ties in the last eight months amount 
to about $4,500,000,000 as com- 
pared with about $4,000,000,000 in 
the same period of the boom year of 
1929, or an increase of about $500,- 
000,000. In all previous depressions 
these works decreased, so that the 
gain is more than even the apparent 
figures. 

We have thus had nation-wide co- 
operation and team play which have 
greatly ameliorated the hardship of 
this depression. These measures 
have served as a practical system of 
unemployment insurance. There are 
some unexpected by-products. 
Through distribution of employment, 
large numbers of workers have been 
saved from being forced into com- 
petition for new jobs; the sense of 
security that the job is theirs by part- 
time employment has contributed to 
relieve much of the fear, despond- 
ency and discouragement that come 
to men and women in search of new 
jobs in hard times. 


Cooperation of Business and Labor 
Executives 


I would indeed be remiss if I did 
not express an appreciation, in which 
I know you share, to the thousands 
of men in leadership of business and 
Labor who have served in bringing 
about these results. In the face of 
decreasing prices it has required 
great courage, resolution, and devo- 
tion to the interest of their employees 
and the public on the part of our 
great manufacturers, our railways, 
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utilities, business ‘houses and public 
officials. 

The leaders of Labor have like- 
wise contributed their part. Our 
freedom from strike and lockout is 
well evidenced by the statement of 
the Department of Labor that in the 
last depression there were more than 
2,000 labor disputes, many of them 
of major character and accompanied 
by great public disorder, as com- 
pared with less than 300 disputes in 
this period, and these mostly of minor 
character. And the great body of 
Labor itself deserves much praise, for 
never was its individual efficiency 
higher than today. 

The undertakings made at that 
time represent a growing sense of 
mutual responsibility and a willing- 
ness to bend private interests to the 
general good. 

We still have a burden of unem- 
ployment. Although it is far less 
than one-half in proportion to our 
workers than in either England or 
Germany, no one can contemplate its 
effect in hardship and discouragement 
without new resolves to continued 
exertion and to further effort in solu- 
tion of our great economic problem 
—stability in employment. 


An American Wage Basis 


Your chairman has spoken of my 
interest in the development of an 
American basis of wage. Both the 
directors of industry and your lead- 
ers have made great progress toward 
a new and common ground in eco- 
nomic conceptions, which, I am con- 
fident, has had a profound effect 
upon our economic progress during 
the last few years. That is the con- 
ception that industry must be con- 
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stantly renovated‘ by scientific re- 
search and invention; that Labor 
welcomes these labor-saving devices; 
that Labor gives its full and unre- 
stricted effort to reduce costs by the 
use of these machines and methods; 
that the savings from these reduced 
costs shall be shared between Labor, 
employer, and the consumer. It is a 
philosophy of mutual interest. It is 
a practice of cooperation for an ad- 
vantage that is not only mutual 
but universal. Labor gains either 
through increase of wage or reduc- 
tion of cost of living or shortened 
hours. Employers gain through en- 
larged consumption, and a_ wider 
spread distribution of their products, 
and more stable business. Consum- 
ers gain through lower cost of what 
they buy. Indeed, mass production 
must be accompanied by mass con- 
sumption through increased stand- 
ards of living. 


No Cesspools of Poverty 


A conception of this sort does not 
at once find universal application. 
We ought not to forget that it is some- 
thing new in the world’s economic 
life. And there are, of course, those 
who do not yet believe. It is as far 
apart as the two poles from the 
teachings of the economists of 100 
years ago, who took it for granted 
that the well-being of the worker 
could be purchased only at the ex- 
pense of the well-being of the em- 
ployer or some other group in the 
community, and further that wages 
could never rise above subsistence or 
the number of workers would so in- 
crease as to pull the weaker back 
into the cesspool of poverty. 

If we survey the nation broadly 


we shall find that the diffusion of cost 
economies between wages, profits, 
and prices has worked out fairly well. 
In fact, due to competition and the 
necessity to average profits over the 
losses of lean years, industry in the 
national sense is probably today get- 
ting the least of the three. 

From the acceptance of this basis 
of industrial relations I believe Amer- 
ica is making more progress toward 
security, better living, and more hours 
of leisure than those countries which 
are seeking to continue old concep- 
tions of the wage and to patch up the 
old system with doles of various kinds 
which limit the independence of men. 
Any comparison of the situation of 
our Labor with the Labor of those 
other countries, whether in times of 
high prosperity or today in times of 
temporary depression, should carry 
conviction that we are on the right 
track. 


Special Study of Technological 
Unemployment 


No system is or can be free of diff- 
culties or problems. The rapidity of 
our inventions and discoveries has in- 
tensified many problems in adjusting 
what we nowadays call technological 
unemployment. I am _ cooperating 
with President Green and representa- 
tives of employers’ associations in an 
exhaustive inquiry into its various 
phases. If we stretch our vision over 
the last ten years we shall find much 
to convince us that the problem is not 
at all insurmountable in the long run. 
It is estimated by some of our 
statisticians that in this period over 
2,000,000 workers have been dis- 
placed from older industry due to 
labor-saving devices. Some way, 
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somehow, most of these were reestab- 
lished in new industry and new serv- 
ices. Nor is there any reason to be- 
lieve that we can not revolve our eco- 
nomic system in such fashion that fur- 
ther new discoveries and inventions 
will further increase our standard of 
living and thereby continue to absorb 
men who are displaced in the older 
industries. Nevertheless there is a 
period of readjustment in each case 
of new discovery, and industry has 
need of a larger understanding of the 
facts. 

It is this process of readjustment 
that partly causes our present difficul- 
ties in the bituminous coal industry. 
In that industry the encroachments 
of electrical power, of natural gas, of 
improvements in consumption, have 
operated to slow down the annual 
demand from its high peak, leaving a 
most excessive production capacity. 
At the same time, the introduction of 
labor-saving devices has decreased 
the demand for mine labor. In addi- 
tion to its other difficulties must be 
counted the effect of the multitude of 
6,000 independent mine owners 
among 7,000 mines, which has re- 
sulted in destructive competition and 
final breakdown of wages. 

All these conditions have culmi- 
nated in a demoralization of the in- 
dustry and a depth of human misery 
in some sections which is wholly out 
of place in our American system. 
The situation has been under investi- 
gation of our government depart- 
ments, by Congress, together with 
commissions and committees of one 
sort or another, for the past ten 
years. The facts are known. One 
key to solution seems to me to lie in 
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reduction of this destructive competi- 
tion. It certainly is not the purpose 
of our competitive system that it 
should produce a competition which 
destroys stability in an industry and 
reduces to poverty all those within it. 
Its purpose is rather to maintain that 
degree of competition which induces 
progress and protects the consumer. 
If our regulatory laws be at fault they 
should be revised. 


Make the Job Secure 


But most of these problems are 
problems of stability. With the job 
secure, other questions can be solved 
with much more assurances. You, as 
workers, know best of all how much 
a man gains from security in his job. 
It is the insurance of his manliness, it 
upholds the personal valuation of 
himself and of his family. To estab- 
lish a system that assures this security 
is the supreme challenge to our re- 
sponsibility as representatives of mil- 
lions of our fellow workers and fel- 
low citizens. The discharge of that 
responsibility does not allow present 
difficulties to rob us of our clear 
vision or the wholesome faith and 
courageous aggressive character for 
which our country has been long the 
leader of the world. 

The demonstration of nation-wide 
cooperation and team play and the 
absence of conflict during this depres- 
sion have increased the stability and 
wholesomeness of our industrial and 
social structure. We are justified in 
feeling that something like a new and 
improved tool has been added to the 
working kit for the solution of our 
future problems. 
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The American Idea of Teamplay 


No one would invite either war or 
business depression, but from them 
may come some new inspirations. We 
find in these times courage and sym- 
pathy, generous helpfulness from our 
work people to those unfortunates 
suffering not alone from the present 
but from fear for their future. We 
find inspiration in the courage of our 
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employers, the resolution of the na- 
tion that we shall build steadily to 
prevent and mitigate the destructive- 
ness of these great business storms. 
It is this inspiration which gives con- 
fidence for the future, and confirms 
our belief in fundamental human 
righteousness and the value of our 
American conception of mutuality of 
interest in our daily work. 


I submit once more that human culture originates in the common 
work of man, and develops from that point onward to whatever finer 
issues may be in store for it. If that be true, what a misfortune it is 
when the spiritual culture of society, art, literature and religion gets 
widely separated from common work; when the link is broken which 
connects the bread of life that feeds our souls with the daily bread that 
feeds our bodies; when men cease to recognize that the labor of sup- 
plying their bodies with the materially indispensable is all of a piece 
with the labor of supplying their souls with the spiritually indispens- 
able, that both are under the same law of excellence, that welldoing at 
one end of the process is impossible unless there is welldoing at the 
other. 

When the material and the spiritual get separated in that way— 
and are they not so separated at the present hour?—our interest 
in the “good life” inevitably declines. We come to regard it as a 
thing to discuss and to grow eloquent over; we turn it into a property 
for book-writers and moralists and preachers to exploit after their 
kind; and the fine effects we are able to produce by these rhetorical 
exercises often prevent us from seeing how little in earnest about the 
good life we really are. To heal this dangerous breach, to bring 
material things and spiritual things into closer contact with one an- 
other, to re-establish the link between the daily work of the world 
and the spiritual culture of the world, that is another version, which 
is yet not another, of the task awaiting constructive citizenship. 

From “Constructive Citizenship,” by L. P. Jacks. 














COOPERATION IN PEQUOT 


J. Foster SMITH 


Agent, Pequot Mills 


Ts you men who perhaps have 


great interests in mines and steel 

and that sort of thing, it may 
seem that our efforts is rather a small 
one, but to the textile industry with its 
old traditions, it is something quite 
unusual, and Mr. O’Connell is going 
to tell you a little about our associa- 
tion, while I am going to give you a 
little bit of a background about the 
Naumkeag, so that you can see how 
the union starts in, and that will be 
explained more particularly by Mr. 
O’Connell. 

A hundred years ago the business 
men of the ancient seaport of Salem, 
twenty miles to the north of where 
we are now convened, were seriously 
considering a new enterprise. 

The old town, which for nearly two 
hundred years had been solely inter- 
ested in the sea, and things relating 
to the sea, was preparing for a new 
venture, not to some unknown part of 
the Far East for cargoes of tea and 
spices, ivory and silk—but for a ven- 
ture so different from anything to 
which the townspeople was accus- 
tomed, that it seemed little less than 
revolutionary. They were raising the 
capital to build a cotton mill! 

It came about this way. Ever since 
the War of 1812, and the disastrous 
embargo of shipping business had 
drifted away from Salem to the grow- 
ing ports of Boston and New York, 
and the local merchants, shipowners 
and shipmasters, reluctant to follow 
their business to these new centers, 
were put to it to find some promising 


investment for their idle funds, and 
the thriving industry of spinning and 
weaving cotton, already operating 
along the watercourses of the Charles 
and Merrimac rivers, naturally at- 
tracted them, and in 1839, ninety-one 
years ago, sufficient money having 
been subscribed, a company was in- 
corporated and the erection of a mill 
was soon under way. 

The new industry was called the 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company— 
“‘Naumkeag”’ for the Indian name of 
the locality, “steam” to differentiate 
this mill from all the other mills in 
New England which were universally 
driven by water power. The new mill 
was built to be driven by a steam en- 
gine, and the steam was to be gener- 
ated by the new fuel called coal. 
Coal had been introduced into New 
England only a few years before. In 
1828 anthracite coal was introduced 
into New England. There was a good 
deal of doubt about the efficiency of 
this substitute for wood and nobody 
thought it was going to compete with 
water power. However, it did com- 
pete, and it turned out better than the 
townspeople had dared to hope, and 
almost ninety years ago the wheels 
began to turn and factory was very 
soon in successful operation, and con- 
tinued a growing and generally pros- 
perous business up to the day of the 
great fire. 

On June 23, 1914, at noon, a fire 
started a mile or so away, and after 
an irregular course from the changing 
wind, reached the neighborhood of 
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the mill late in the afternoon. The 
entire water service having failed, the 
buildings were soon in flames, and in a 
few hours all that was left of the 
plant, built up through seventy years 
of effort, was a few brick walls and 
tangled heaps of junk in the mill 
basements. 


Progressive Policies 


A progress board of management 
immediately ordered the erection of 
a new mill, to be equipped with most 
improved machinery, and moreover 
with particular attention paid to the 
details of light, ventilation, sanitation 
and every feature that might con- 
tribute to the well-being of the work- 
ers. 

To these material things, I have 
always added what to me seem the 
four essentials most desired by my 
employees—first, good running work 
(nothing is more discouraging to 
efficiency than poor stock) ; second, 
the best possible wages—(I hold that 
not only local but national prosperity 
depends upon a fat pay envelope) ; 
third, continuity of employment. 
There isn’t anything like a steady job 
with the money coming to you every 
week. Somewhere I read a poem that 
tells the story well—a verse of it goes 
like this— 


Yes—it’s easy to fight 

The foe you can see, 
But it’s a different tune 

When you face poverty. 
On three squares or a lunch 

You can pack the old punch, 
You can battle all day, 

When you're getting your pay 
And a cup of hot java, 

And a cool soothing smoke. 
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But it’s hell when you're jobless 
And broke. 


I have always striven to give my 
employees a full year’s work, but to 
actually promise it is rather beyond 
my powers, for that would inevitably 
predicate the production of goods for 
which there might well be no present 
or prospective market; that is not 
business but folly. One of my most 
particular affairs just now is to budget 
my production so that the slack and 
the crowded seasons in merchandising 
may be equalized to some uniform, 
and stable unit of production. And 
fourth, some adequate provision for 
the time when an employee through 
advanced years or declining health 
must give up work. That provision 
means the laying of the haunting spec- 
tre of a penniless and dependent old 
age. 

Cooperation with Unions 


My fifty-two years spent in a cotton 
mill, working for a great part of that 
long period in positions other than 
that of the chief executive, provide a 
background which makes me feel at 
home here today. Beginning at the 
very bottom of the ladder, and on up 
through the various jobs I have held 
in the mill, gives me personal knowl- 
edge of the position of Labor, and 
naturally I am able very fully to un- 
derstand and appreciate the attitude, 
the aims and ambitions of organized 
labor. Nothing gives me a happier 
feeling even now, in the period of life 
when one’s capacity for enthusiasm is 
inevitable less than in youth, than to 
see young men and young women bet- 
ter their position in this work-a-day 
world. Progress made by any of my 
employees, by any working people as 
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a class or as individuals has always 
given me a thrill of pride and satis- 
faction—and still does—I know what 
it is to get along and I do not forget. 

As I stand before you, grateful for 
this opportunity to appear as a guest 
speaker, it would be unfair to you did 
I not speak frankly, openly, in the 
same friendly spirit which actuated 
you in inviting me here, and I want 
you to know that it gives me sincere 
pleasure and satisfaction to note that 
the trend of the times is toward an 
ever-increasing cooperation and un- 
derstanding between employees and 
management, and it gives me peculiar 
satisfaction to state that the Pequot 
Mills of the Naumkeag Steam Cotton 
Company of which I am the agent, has 
the unique distinction of being the 
first cotton mill to put into effect, with 
the cooperation of organized labor, a 
plan to reduce production costs, and 
with the reduction of production costs, 
to increase wages. I might say, in 
passing, that Pequot sheets and pillow 
cases, as you undoubtedly all know, 
are the only 100 per cent union-made 
bed linen manufactured in the United 
States. 

The existing agreement between 
the United Textile Workers’ Union 
and the management at the Naum- 
keag Steam Cotton Company puts 
into effect a labor-extension plan in- 
creasing wages, reducing production 
costs, and relieving skilled employees 
of unskilled work. So far as I know, 
it is the first and only one in the his- 
tory of the American cotton industry, 
if not in the entire world. 

This adoption of improved manu- 
facturing methods came after more 
than a year of study and research 
carried on by representatives of the 
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workers in cooperation with a tech- 
nician and the management. The 
amount of machinery which should 
be operated by each skilled operative 
was determined through actual tests 
made by fellow workers of the opera- 
tives in the mill with the technician 
who was employed at their sugges- 
tion. 
Joint Research 

Under the plan, every process in 
manufacturing comes under scrutiny, 
from the raw cotton to the finished 
product. An elaborate inspection 
and repair system insures that the 
machines in all the processes are 
operating to the utmost standard of 
efficiency. 

It means careful consideration of 
all machine settings, adjustment of 
all parts to produce as near perfect 
work as possible. The whole object 
is to eliminate end-breakage and all 
other difficulties which add to the 
work required of the skilled opera- 
tive. As the plan progressed through 
the mill, the work of cleaning ma- 
chinery, which had hitherto been a 
part of the activities of the skilled 
worker, was placed in the hands of 
unskilled employees, thus permitting 
the skilled workers to devote all their 
time to production. 

When the announcement of the 
agreement was made last spring, John 
P. O’Connell, secretary of the Salem 
local of the United Textile Workers’ 
Union, said: “The plan has been 
jointly worked out and adopted by 
the workers and the management. It 
represents a long and careful study. 
The Technical Research Department 
in Pequot Mills, which is responsible 
for the working out of the details, is 
the only joint research department 

















of workers and management in any 
of the cotton mills. Pequot Mills 
are paying higher wages than any 
other mill of the kind in the United 
States. Under this plan, the worker 
has at least twelve minutes fatigue 
period of every hour of working. 
There is no doubling up of machin- 
ery. 

In this cooperation between labor 
and management I wish to empha- 
size in all friendliness, the vital im- 
portance to the unions in this country 
that organized labor guard itself 
against failure to meet the other fel- 
low half way. There is, as I have 
said, a distinct trend toward greater 
cooperation between Labor and man- 
agement. Let us all do everything 
within our power to foster that trend. 
Let us all strive to see the other fel- 
low’s position, his difficulties and his 
viewpoint. Let us do our utmost to 
do as much for the other, as we ex- 
pect him to do for us. 

Labor seeks a fair return for its 
work. Management seeks to earn 
sufficient funds to pay labor and 
stockholders a fair return. We are 
all striving to attain a common and 
satisfactory end. 


Progress Due to Technical Advance 

It seems to me that Labor has 
nothing to fear from more progres- 
sive manufacturing methods. The 
theory that it eliminates jobs is a mis- 
taken one, since even the more pro- 
gressive manufacturing methods may 
for the time being displace some 
workers, those workers will soon find 
employment because the machine- 
made product, being produced more 
cheaply, will create more markets 
and ultimately result in the employ- 
ment of more persons. 
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Restricted immigration means that 
the country’s workers are increasing 
at a slower rate than the country’s 
requirements for manufactured prod- 
ucts. Consequently, the increased ca- 
pacity must come through further 
machine development. It is natural 
for many of us, particularly at this 
time of poor business and widespread 
unemployment, to say: ‘‘Well, there 
is too much machinery now.” That 
situation does occur, but believe me, 
when it does, it is only temporary. 

The general public idea about the 
cotton industry is thirty or forty 
years behind the times. Years ago 
conditions in a cotton mill were un- 
doubtedly unfavorable, yet it is a his- 
torical fact that the cotton industry 
was the first to take up and to make 
use of modern-day improvements as 
they came along. It was the first in- 
dustry to use electricity for light and 
power, the first to use machines to 
eliminate dust and dirt, and also it 
led in the use of artificial humidifica- 
tion. Today cotton mills are among 
the most sanitary and healthful places 
to work. Figures with regard to ac- 
cidents in industrial plants compiled 
from time to time by the National 
Industrial Conference Board and the 
United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics show that the textile industry 
is the safest of the major industries 
in the country. American cotton 
mills lead the cotton industry of the 
world in the use of automatic devices 
and hence in efficacy. 


Labor Standards Should Parallel 
Industry 


In an industry spread over a num- 
ber of states, such as the cotton in- 
dustry, no group in any one state can 
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advance much faster or further than 
the least progressive state. Should 
any group advance much faster in the 
matter of shorter work week and 
higher wages, the manufacturing 
costs in the advanced state become 
so much higher that the expansion 
and growth of the industry will be 
most noticeable in the backward 
states; or in other words, in those 
states where the work week is longer 
and the wages lower. 

Labor will be infinitely better off 
to try to work over the entire area 
rather than concentrate on one sec- 
tion with the likelihood of curbing or 
driving out an industry and eliminat- 
ing jobs. 

The cotton industry in this section 
of the country pays higher wages 
than are paid in other sections of the 
country. We want to see those 
higher wages maintained. We do 
not want to see lower wages. What 
we hope is to see higher wages in 
those sections of the country where 
they are now competing with us with 
vastly lower production costs, due in 
no small measure to much lower 
wages than ours. 

It is often stated that the low 
wages in the South are compensated 
for by the advantages afforded the 
operatives there over those in the 
North, and in that connection I want 
to quote from a book entitled, 
“Labor in the Industrial South,” pub- 
lished by the Institute of Research of 
the University of Virginia, in which, 
commenting on welfare work in the 
Southern cotton mills, the author 
says: 


The Northern mill worker receives 
with one or two exceptions, all of the 
services furnished in Southern mill 
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villages, but he receives them as a 
citizen of his respective community 
rather than as a worker in his respec- 
tive factory. But in every case, 
either through city taxation or volun- 
tary contributions, the Northern 
mill pays for what its workers re- 
ceive, and they don’t take it out of the 
pay envelope—not on the Naumkeag 
anyway. 

In discussing wages, the author 
shows that for a number of selected 
tasks, the average full-time weekly 
earnings in Southern cotton mills were 
$5.70 less than those in the North, 
while the actual weekly earnings in 
the Southern mills were $6.71 less 
than in the North. This difference 
actually exists, although the cotton- 
mill workers in the South work from 
five to six hours more per week than 
those in the North. 

I want particularly to urge mill 
employes to take an individual inter- 
est in their local or city government. 
They should endeavor to see that 
public money is not wasted by the 
town or city administration, because 
excessive tax assessments resulting in 
high taxes on the plants in which 
they work may affect the success or 
failure of the management of those 
plants to provide employment. In 
any event, all of us should realize 
that high taxes always make things 
additionally difficult for persons 
working for a living and affect them 
to a large extent through the in- 
creased costs of rent, food, clothing 
which result from unecessary high 
taxes. 


New Industrial Era 


And I want also to express the ap- 
preciation of Pequot Mills for the 
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cooperation received from the Labor 
press. In the Labor papers pub- 
lished in more than thirty states are 
printed from time to time articles 
about Pequot sheets and pillow cases 
as being the only 100 per cent union- 
made bed linen on the market. These 
articles urge all members of organ- 
ized labor throughout the United 
States to purchase Pequot products, 
and their effect should result in a real 
increase in the distribution of Pe- 
quots. 

I take my leave now with the hope 
that your convention will be emi- 
nently successful and that Labor and 
management will work harmoniously 
toward a common goal of greater 
prosperity for all. 


All of us have hopes, aspirations, 
day dreams; with each it varies ac- 
cording to temperament, training, 
environment. Mine is a little ambi- 
tious perhaps. It is to see the com- 
plete success of the Naumkeag’s em- 
ployer-worker cooperation. We are 
well over the threshold of this new 
era in industrialism; there are more 
steps to climb; some will be difficult; 
there will be delays; we may slip 
back a step or two, but I am sanguine 
that some day we shall reach the 
top—the achievement of all that I 
and my employees hope for in our 
common effort. Then, indeed, on 
that happy day my dream will come 
true! 


Joun P. O’CoNNELL 
Business Agent, Local Union No. 33, United Textile Workers of America 


ALMOST immediately after Mr. 
Smith’s promotion to agent, succeed- 
ing strikes took place for increased 
wages and recognition of the union. 
In both cases Mr. Smith, the respon- 
sible head, closed the mill, submitting 
the first strike to the State Board of 
Arbitration, out of which the work- 
ers received the maximum demands 
and in the second strike called the 
conference at the end of the seventh 
week and acceded to the requests of 
the union which were: 


1. Recognition of the union, col- 
lective bargaining, with monthly con- 
ferences. 

2. A system of dues collection 
within the mill. 

3. Establishment of a minimum 
wage for women. 


4. Establishment of shop commit- 
tees to adjust grievances with the 
foremen. 

These strikes took place in June, 
1918, and September, 1919, respec- 
tively, and in both cases this manage- 
ment did not resort to legal fighting 
methods in the form of “‘yellow-doe” 
contracts, injunctions, or any strike- 
breaking activities. 

During the postwar period when 
wage reductions were common in the 
textile industry, this management of 
the Pequot Mills disassociated itself 
from the rest of the textile manufac- 
turers and complied with the union’s 
request that the wages in effect be 
maintained, the union proposing that 
it could equalize such reductions by 
reducing costs by way of a quality 
and quantity campaign of coopera- 
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tion. Then began the use of heads, 
hearts and minds, toward the solu- 
tion of the problems of Pequot ver- 
sus the competition of the non-union, 
low-wage, long-hour sheeting mills of 
the North and South. 

In this quantity and quality cam- 
paign, the union, in order to provide 
stability of employment for faithful 
service, deemed it advisable to take 
the personal feeling out of the con- 
dition of employment and proposed 
the establishment of a seniority rule 
covering all jobs, and the manage- 
ment agreed to this arrangement. 

Then followed the adoption of a 
written agreement between the Pe- 
quot Mills and the United Textile 
Workers of America, modeled after 
the agreement existing between the 
railroad unions and the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad. 

I will outline briefly the foregoing 
factors which made possible the co- 
operative relationship at the Pequot 
Mills. 

First—Union recognition and the 
introduction of collective bargaining, 
together with the establishment of 
shop committees to help maintain 
conditions of employment, adjust 
grievances and collect union dues. 

Second.—The acceptance by the 
management of the principles of 
seniority as applied to preference 
jobs, transfers, and reductions in 
force, as well as the elimination of 
the practice so prevalent now of 
making old age a cause of discharge. 

Third.—The adoption of the writ- 
ten agreement, setting forth the 
methods to be observed in maintain- 
ing peace and harmony, by the or- 
derly adjustment of major differ- 
ences. 
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Fourth—The agreement by the 
company to maintain in good work- 
ing conditions, fair wages and steady 
work, and in return the agreement by 
the union to cooperate with the man- 
agement for quality and quantity 
production, and to promote the sale 
of Pequot sheets and pillow cases as 
well as effecting economies in manu- 
facture; and finally recognition by 
the management of the desirability 
of having every employee working in 
the mill a member of the union 
thereof. 

This departure from the archaic 
ways of the textile industry in treat- 
ing with its employees has had its 
fruition in the fact that Pequot 
Mills have paid better dividends and 
better wages than any mill in the 
country, and the union-management 
relationship pays. 

With this background thousands 
of matters were adjusted to the sat- 
isfaction of all concerned, dealing 
with the introduction of labor-saving 
machinery, transfer of workers, ad- 
justment of wages and the proper 
sharing by improved production. 

The union, realizing the necessity 
of organization in low-wage and 
long-hour competitive centers, joined 
with their parent body, the United 
Textile Workers of America, in an 
intensive campaign to organize the 
sheet and pillow case industry. No 
expense was spared, but our efforts 
were met with disappointment, 
whether it was at the Pacific Sheet at 
Dover, N. H., or Utica Sheet at 
Utica, N. Y., or Pepperell Sheet at 
Biddeford, Maine, or Dwight-An- 
chor at Somersworth, N. H., and 
Chicopee, Mass., or Cast Iron at 
Waterville, Maine, or Erwin of Dur- 
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ham, N. C., or Cannon of Kannap- 
olis, N. C., or Page of Thomaston, 
Ga. 

We met with the hardened opposi- 
tion of these non-union employers 
who had applied their stretchout sys- 
tem with successive wage reductions, 
with their methods of discharge and 
intimidation, which created such a 
surplus of displaced labor that it was 
apparent that the workers feared 
these textile barons to such an extent 
that organization would be slow. 

It was during this period that the 
United Textile Workers of America 
at the Detroit Convention placed be- 
fore the convention the resolution 
for the promotion and purchase of 
Pequot sheets and pillow cases, and 
at this time we wish to thank the 
great American Federation of Labor 
for its great measure of support 
which has been the means of stabiliz- 
ing our employment and permitting 
full-time employment in this plant. 

For two years we have been work- 
ing five days a week. Our members 
make the wage sacrifice, and in con- 
ference it has been stated that the 
five-day week is as economical as the 
54-day week. 

Therefore, we are hoping that 
some day the textile manufacturers 
will use their heads and approve of 
the five-day week as a way out of 
their present difficulties. This has 
been the Pequot program of stabiliz- 
ing employment by way of increased 
sales and shorter hours and increased 
wages. The average wage in 1925 


was $22 per week and the average 
wage now is $24 per week. Not a 
high wage to be sure, but a big wage 
for the textile industry, and all dur- 
ing the organized relationship, the 
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workers have shared in the prosper- 
ity of the company. 

During the years from 1919 to 
1929 the great majority of competi- 
tors, having no conscience with re- 
spect to labor conditions, worked 
their employees long hours at piti- 
fully low wages, resorted to stretch- 
out system, company unions, and de- 
nied their employees the right to or- 
ganize, making it increasingly diffi- 
cult for Pequot to sell its production 
at a profit. 

So after discussion in conferences 
extending over a period of a year, 
the company laid its difficulties be- 
fore the union in the form of a pro- 
posal and asked the union to help 
find the way out. Being aware of 
the company’s position, the union 
agreed that certain facts were needed 
before it could proceed with a rem- 
edy to cut costs. Consultation was 
had with Mr. Morris L. Cooke, 
and arrangements were made for 
a survey and the facts to be reported 
to the union and the management. 

So two months after the company’s 
proposal to cut costs, the union sub- 
mitted to the management on January 
30, 1929, the report of the survey as 
made by the engineer under author- 
ity from Mr. Cooke and which was 
accepted. The contents of the union 
proposal I will not read but will sub- 
mit it for the records. 


Tentative Draft Proposals 


The proposals of December 13 
and December 26, 1928, show an un- 
used opportunity for joint effort to- 
ward cost reduction. The union sees 
the importance of reducing the cost 
of manufacture and agrees that pro- 
posals of the nature of these under 
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discussion mark progress toward this 
goal. But such proposals should 
have been made piecemeal, for each 
separate operation, as the idea was 
developed, instead of accumulating 
a number of independent proposals 
and urging their simultaneous adop- 
tion. 

By such individual consideration, 
economics are realized earlier and 
without prolonged friction, and rela- 
tively few adjustments are forced 
upon employees at one time. For a 
large number of employees to be re- 
leased at one time is a very heavy 
burden upon local prosperity and it 
takes months for many of them to 
get relocated in a flooded market; 
whereas the same number of read- 
justments may be made without loss 
if there is suitable machinery to de- 
cide upon the changes a few at a time. 
The situation which has arisen shows 
that we still lack suitable machinery 
for bringing up possible waste reduc- 
tions and for considering and effect- 
ing them without disorganization. 


Section 1. Basic Proposal 


The union proposes that each ques- 
tion under discussion shall be settled 
separately and upon the basis of 
analytical research. It is believed 
that this analytical approach will not 
only settle these points now at issue, 
but will supply elemental facts lead- 
ing to other forms of economy, aid 
in the selection or rejection of new 
equipment, and above all, give prac- 
tice to both parties to our agreement 
in discussing upon a factual basis 
matters at issue. 

1. This research work should be 
headed by a technician employed by 
the company. The union would ac- 
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cept someone appointed by Mr. Mor- 
ris L. Cooke. 

2. It is also proposed that the 
present machinery for discussion be 
supplemented by a committee on 
waste elimination. This committee 
would act, or appoint individuals to 
act, as aid to the above-mentioned 
technician, and have the power to re- 
view the facts leading up to decisions 
relating to manufacture recom- 
mended by the technician. 

This committee confines itself to 
such constructive proposals under 
provisions somewhat as follows: 


The parties to this contract (or 
agreement), recognizing their com- 
mon stake in eliminating waste, and 
realizing that wasteful practices gen- 
erally result, not from intention but 
from lack of common understanding 
of such practices and their injurious 
effect upon both earning and wages, 

Hereby agree to set up a joint re- 
search committee composed of three 
(four or five) representatives of the 
management and three (four or five) 
representatives of the union, whose 
duty it shall be to ascertain the facts 
and to devise methods of coopera- 
tion for the elimination of waste and 
the improvement of working condi- 
tions as related to quality and quan- 
tity of production. This research 
committee shall in no case entertain 
complaints or grievances, but shall 
concern itself exclusively with con- 
structive suggestions for the promo- 
tion of the common interest of the 
parties signatory to this agreement in 
eliminating waste. 


This committee should be fur- 
nished not only with relevant figures 
obtained by research, but it should 
also be furnished with factors of the 
major cost and quality problems aris- 
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ing from competition which confront 
the management. It will then be 
possible also to indoctrinate the em- 
ployees at each operation with a con- 
crete picture of their part in the goal, 
to wit, costs and quality, which en- 
able Pequot to compete successfully. 

3. Although the employees may 
realize at times that the costs must 
be upon a sound basis, they do not 
have any way of knowing the effect 
of their output upon the costs nor 
any goal which is present at all times. 
There is a psychological need for 
concrete and immediate facts of this 
nature if habits of economy and 
pride in achievement are to be fur- 
ther developed. 

This procedure, first of research 
and second of joint factual considera- 
tion, will furnish the machinery for 
sufficiently frequent and constructive 
discussions. This is now lacking and 
to this lack is due the dilemma with 
which both parties are now faced. 


Section 2. Master Planning 


The union realizes that the elim- 
ination of waste in its several forms 
is partly dependent upon other con- 
siderations than this matter of ade- 
quate machinery for constructive dis- 
cussion. They can not indefinitely 
continue to endorse a program which 
will reduce the labor requirements 
per unit without reasonable assurance 
that the sales problem is being met in 
the same forward-looking and re- 
sourceful spirit. At present they are 
concerned about the distribution in 
a time of unprecedented change in 
this field. They can cooperate fully 
upon the basis that, humanly speak- 
ing, the future sales are under con- 
trol and that plans are made ahead 
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for preventing sudden drops in pro- 
duction due to failure to forecast 
sales, and to coordinate the forecasts 
with the labor requirements in terms 
of the next succeeding years. 

This need for reasonable security 
is the foundation for continuing co- 
operation, as Mr. Morris L. Cooke 
wrote in a recent article: 


To manufacture effectively the 
working force must be backed by an 
effective sales policy. In other words, 
an industrial establishment is an or- 
ganism, and each function must oper- 
ate in harmony with all the others. 
Little is gained by special pressure at 
one point if it is not related to the 
common effort. Farsighted 
employers are coming to look upon 
continuous employment as one of the 
first requirements of good manufac- 
turing and are learning how to pro- 
vide it. In such plants the workers 
have every incentive to give to waste 
elimination their whole-hearted al- 
legiance. 


If there is not now the necessary 
sales planning to give assurance to the 
employees, this lack should be the ma- 
jor concern in order that the place of 
Pequot in the market may not be in- 
jured by the many powerful changing 
elements in the field of distribution— 
the increasing chain-store develop- 
ment, the general dissatisfaction with 
and review of present sales methods, 
the introduction of new basic fabric 
and intensive study of product de- 


sign. 
Section 3. Unemployment Reserve 


In the event that this sales plan- 
ning is adequately carried out, it 
should become possible for the man- 
agement to develop plans running at 
least a year or two in advance, which 
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provide for an even or increasing 
staff coupled with a decreasing cost. 
The union feels that steps should be 
taken to work out a financially sound 
unemployment reserve fund. They do 
not insist that this fund be started at 
once, but believe that with a compe- 
tent sales-planning function, which is 
integrated with the other administra- 
tive functions of financing, buying, 
manufacturing and planning labor re- 
quirements, such a fund will not be a 
drain upon the company. On the con- 
trary, it will give two vitally import- 
ant benefits; first, it will provide a 
valuable stimulus to continuing a far- 
sighted sales administration, and sec- 
ond, it will liberate an unprecedented 
degree of cooperation. 

In addition such a fund should not 
mean a heavy outlay. With adequate 
control of the distribution problem, 
the amount expended may be trivial. 
And the financing may be made con- 
servative by limiting the amount of 
liability to the amount of the reserve. 

To sum up, the union believes that 
the company can supply conditions 
which will cut waste in line with their 
proposals by supplying the machinery 
for constructive discussion, by getting 
and giving out the facts relative to the 
cost requirements, and supplying in 
some way the confidence that lower 
costs will not only work to the ulti- 
mate benefit of all concerned, but that 
readjustments within the company, or 
from the company to other companies, 
will be made in conformity with the 
practical needs of the employees. 

A special research bureau in charge 
of a competent and acceptable en- 
gineer, Mr. Francis Goodell, was or- 
ganized consisting of three members 
of the union and a like number from 
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the management. These were inducted 
into the science of time study, and 
drew up plans for reducing the cost of 
production, by the number of ma- 
chines assigned to an operator, with 
regard for quality as well as output. 
Inasmuch as 65 per cent of those em- 
ployed in our industry are women, the 
fatigue allowance is from 25 per cent 
to 30 per cent in rearrangement of 
forces tending machines. Demon- 
strative studies are held for the great 
bulk of operatives. This affords op- 
portunity to express themselves in the 
fullest manner as to the correctness of 
the study, making it absolutely neces- 
sary to have borne in mind the inter- 
ests of employees as well as those of 
the company, with the result that the 
job is practically settled in the de- 
partment. However, the figures and 
facts are submitted to the union and 
voted on in regular meetings. Then 
the executive committee, on the in- 
struction of the group affected by a 
rearrangement in work, adjust the 
wage schedule, sharing the savings 
gained. This up to date has been ac- 
complished to the satisfaction of both 
the union and the management. In 
this crisis the amicable relations be- 
tween the union and the management 
saved both the industry and the 
worker from loss and suffering. 

Up to date production costs have 
been reduced, wages increased, and 
the company has increased its pro- 
duction and business accordingly, so 
that there has been no displacing of 
employees nor loss in our member- 
ship. 

Concurrently with the activities of 
the research bureau, a firm of engi- 
neers, expert in textile machinery 
maintenance and operation, were en- 
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gaged to make a survey of the physi- 
cal equipment and make recommenda- 
tions for performance improvement, 
so that production performance has 
increased to the benefit of both the 
company and worker in the way of 
wages. 

Next the comprehensive study of 
sales and distribution was made, to in- 
quire into methods used in the sale 
of Pequot, with the result that im- 
portant reforms were introduced in 
this field. Much valuable informa- 
tion came from our promotion cam- 
paign through central labor unions 
and state branches. 

As a result of these surveys which 
we have mentioned, it became neces- 
sary and essential to have all our un- 
derstandings of shop rules and regu- 
lations worked out so that each step 
would be clearly defined, and such 
rules are in effect in several industries, 
notably on the railroads, and our 
union applied itself to that competent 
engineer, Mr. Otto Beyer, who gave 
his kind assistance, to the end that 
shop rules and joint conference pro- 
cedure to integrate the union and 
management have been worked out 
and agreed to. 

The details of this plan of applied 
union-management cooperation are 
the result of the assistance of Mr. 
Otto Beyer, who together with Sir 
Henry Thornton, addressed the con- 
vention last year at Toronto on co- 
operative labor developments on the 
Canadian National and Baltimore & 
Ohio railroads. Hence a detailed 


description is unnecessary. 

Suffice it to say that in keeping with 
the spirit underlying the labor rela- 
tions at the Pequot Mills, this local 
union feels that this comprehensive 
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document governing conditions of em- 
ployment is its greatest accomplish- 
ment, especially when judged by the 
state of relations existing in the tex- 
tile industry at large. 

As to the soundness and wisdom of 
this particular relationship it may be 
too early to make any boasts. Speak- 
ing from the workers’ point of view, 
we sincerely believe that what has 
been done has been fully justified. 

Much can be said for the manage- 
ment for assuming the responsibility 
for these courageous reforms and 
progressive labor steps, which pro- 
vided for stability of employment dur- 
ing these twelve years of our coopera- 
tive efforts, and what a blessing it 
would be to the textile industry and 
to all workers of this country in gen- 
eral, if there were more concerns like 
Pequot. 

As for the spokesman for the man- 
agement, Mr. J. Foster Smith, I do 
not know that I can close my remarks 
more fittingly than to say of him as 
was said of Abou Ben Adhem, “May 
his tribe increase,” and the reason I 
say this is because we can, as in the 
case of Ben Adhem, write of him “As 
one who loves his fellow men.” 

We have tried to picture that truly 
cooperative effort for the benefit of 
all at this mill, where the highest tex- 
tile wages are paid, where stabiliza- 
tion of employment actuates every 
move, where old age is not considered 
a cause of unfitness and where the full- 
est expansion on the part of the work- 
ers through their union is welcomed. 

And we ask your continued support 
of Pequot sheets and pillowcases so 
that this union may be a fitting ex- 
ample for the rest of the textile in- 
dustry and labor in general. 
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PATERNALISM—NORTH AND SOUTH 


F. J. DE VYVER 


Instructor in Economics, Princeton University 


nunciatory epithets hurled at 

the southern textile manufac- 
turer is that the mill village he has 
created is essentially paternalistic. 
Seldom are we informed as to the 
meaning of this adjective “paternal- 
istic” and the meaning we apply to the 
word depends largely upon whether 
we are in a constructive or a destruc- 
tivemood. The advocates of the dif- 
ferent connotations of this term are 
often extreme in their arguments in 
favor of the particular meaning they 
are upholding. So we may hear the 
sale of scrap wood assailed as deny- 
ing the worker the right to buy his 
wood where he wants to buy it; and 
on the other hand we have a commu- 
nity worker apparently in all serious- 
ness telling a group of cotton-mill 
officials: “If it’s wrong for a cotton- 
mill village to use and enjoy schools 
paid for by industry, why isn’t the 
same thing true for the professors 
and students in the college class- 
rooms?’ She later insists that it is 
foolish to talk of putting directly into 
the pay envelopes of the employees 
the money spent by the mill on “edu- 
cation, religion, recreation, and all 
the social facilities which the folks 
enjoy.” That would compare with 
Andrew Carnegie dividing up with 
every person the money he spent for 
public libraries. 

I have no argument with this prop- 
osition ; I merely have wished to point 
out the views of some as to what is 
included in paternalism. The point is 


Or of the supposedly most de- 


that paternalism, if it is a sin, is not 
primarily a southern sin. The New 
England cotton-mill worker enjoys 
most of the advantages of the south- 
ern mill-hand. Furthermore, the in- 
cidence of these advantages is the 
same, and the fact that southern in- 
dustry deals with its social problems 
directly and not through the medium 
of organized city and village govern- 
ment, is not due to any inherent dif- 
ference of personality, but rather to 
the existing industrial conditions 
north and south. 

Let us look at two of the textile 
centers of the country—Fall River, 
Massachusetts, and Greenville, South 
Carolina. These two centers are se- 
lected at random, for almost any 
other sections would show the same 
tendencies we hope to point out in 
connection with these. 

Even a casual visitor would note a 
difference other than size between 
these textile centers. The 1920 cen- 
sus gives the population of Fall 
River as 120,485, and that of Green- 
ville as 23,127. Greenville, however, 
looks to be, with two or three excep- 
tions, a prosperous trading center for 
a rural district rathen than a fast- 
growing textile city. Fall River 
would fool no one. Its textile mills 
are in the center of the city as well 
as on all sides, but always within the 
city. The cotton industry of Green- 
ville is clustered on the outskirts of 
the city in thirteen or fourteen small 
mill communities. 

Without going into detailed fig- 
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ures, it is quite obvious that situations 
entirely different confront the owners 
of mills in Fall River and those 
around Greenville. A worker in the 
mills of Fall River is a citizen of Fall 
River. As such, all of the privileges 
of that citizenship are his. The 
schools are open to his children, the 
city parks and playgrounds are his to 
use; the city athletic directors serve 
his children as well as the children of 
the office worker. He has the chance 
of membership in the Y. M. C. A. or 
the Knights of Columbus, with the op- 
portunity to use their equipment. If 
he or his family needs medical atten- 
tion, there is a city clinic where he 
may receive it at little or no cost; and 
if through sickness or other misfor- 
tune he becomes destitute, there is 
very likely a city charity organiza- 
tion to help him out. Thus we find 
that the cotton-mill operator located 
in a city, be it Fall River, New Bed- 
ford, Nashua, Augusta, or any other 
New England community, is depend- 
ent upon the city for those things 
which his own meager earnings would 
not make possible his buying. It is 
hardly necessary to say that the cost 
of all of these programs appear on 
the books of the cotton mills and of 
other taxpayers, as taxes and dona- 
tions. 

The situation at Greenville is very 
different. All of the mills except one 
or two are outside the city limits. 
The mills are not country factories, 
but they are on the outskirts of the 
city. The annexation by Greenville 
of these outlying villages has often 
been discussed, but this has not yet 
been done. The inhabitants of these 
villages are offered none of the vari- 
ous community and civic activities of 


the neighboring city. Our twentieth 
century civilization demands, how- 
ever, that the people of a community 
be able to enjoy those aids to an abun- 
dant life that have been outlined 
above. Some mill officials have 
taken over this task. They have 
built community houses, hired work- 
ers, established schools, and have pro- 
vided in every way for the welfare of 
the employees of the mill. 

This, we are told, is rank pater- 
nalism, and so it is. Paternalism is 
the order of the day, however, and 
when there exist no city fathers, there 
is a great need for company fathers. 

Naturally, the cry is immediately 
raised that there is a great and insur- 
mountable difference between the pa- 
ternalism of a city and the paternal- 
ism of a mill manager. In the former, 
one has the privilege of casting one’s 
vote for the candidate who has the 
most money to spend for campaign 
advertising, while no one asks the 
worker whether he would or would 
not care to have the facilities sup- 
plied. Theoretically this, without a 
doubt, makes all the difference in the 
world; but if we are to judge by the 
number of votes cast, it would seem 
that self-imposed paternalism means 
little more to the individual worker 
than does that which is imposed by 
his employer. The attitude of many 
on the subject of paternalism would 
seem rather paradoxical. The social 
gospel is being constantly preached, 
and we should be glad to help our less 
fortunate fellowmen—whether they 
think themselves less fortunate or not, 
or whether they desire help or not. 
Why condemn a mill executive for 
providing for his people services that 
all agree should be rendered by some 
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organization—public or private— 
even if he does not ask the workers if 
they want it or not? 

There can be little argument with 
the proposition that the gathering to- 
gether of a community of people calls 
not only for some source of control, 
but also for some agency to supply 
those free goods which are a distinct 
part of our modern American com- 
munity civilization. This latter task 
has been usually taken over by the 
state, the county, or the smaller po- 
litical division. But in cases where 
the political section, either from lack 
of desire or lack of funds, is unable 
to furnish schools, health officers, and 
those other services rendered to a 
community, it becomes necessary for 
private enterprise to take over the 
task until such time as the state organ- 


izations can function properly. 
The cotton mills of the South have 
usually been located in the country 


or at the edge of large cities. The 
reasons for so locating them are nu- 
merous, and include the desire for 
cheaper and more easily available 
land, lower taxes, railroad facilities, 
and water power. I can not agree 
that the desire to dominate the work- 
ers has been a factor in the location 
of any but a very few mills. 
However, whatever the reasons for 
locating may have been, the manufac- 
turer found himself faced with the 
necessity of supplying living quarters 
and community life for all his work- 
ers. Paternalism was up to him. No 
other organization could deal with 
the problem. This article does not 
purport to be a defense of the pater- 
nalistic mill village, but an attempt 
will be made to show that the present 
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southern situation is not necessarily 
permanent. 

First of all, let us look at a few of 
the northern mills where the em- 
ployees have all the rights of self- 
determination. It has been said by 
many that the South is only following 
in the footsteps of the North, and if 
that be true of the policy with regard 
to unions, perhaps it is true with re- 
gard to other company-employee 
relations. In New England, pater- 
nalism on the part of the mill owners 
held sway for a number of years, and 
contrary to popular belief, there are 
still traces even in Fall River of that 
odious institution. The difference 
between the two sections is this: In 
the northeast, paternalism is a wan- 
ing institution, decreased almost to 
extinction; while in the South, though 
it is not growing, the decrease is not 
perceptible as yet throughout the 
whole territory. In the opinion of 
the writer, company paternalism tends 
to decrease as a textile center becomes 
more industrialized and as the towns 
or cities, or industrial centers, nor- 
mally expand to include the cotton- 
mill villages. This all takes a great 
deal of time, for now, after a hundred 
years, we still find company villages 
in industrial centers of New England. 
But those villages are rapidly being 
disposed of, and soon the cotton- 
company villages, except for the occa- 
sional country mill, will be a thing of 
the past. I am told they do not pay 
—perhaps when that is true in the 
South, they will disappear there also. 

It may be said that the differences 
between a company village and other 
company-supported activities have 
been confused. Probably, however, 
those who condemn paternalism think 
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of the mill village and the welfare 
system as one. As we have outlined 
the proprietary interests, a village is 
the first need in the paternalistic sys- 
tem, and as the system dies, the vil- 
lage is the last to go. 

If we examine a few New England 
examples, we shall see what has oc- 
curred and there are many illustra- 
tions in the South to show what is 
happening. 

Lowell, Massachusetts, was the 
earliest center of the American textile 
industry. Water power explains the 
placing of the first mill in what was 
then little more than a wilderness. 
The workers were drawn from the 
neighboring farms and were naturally 
without previous industrial expe- 
rience. Living quarters had to be 
erected—the people could not camp 
out—and the first mills housed their 
workers. They did not stop there. 
They boarded those who wished it; 
they regulated the lives of their em- 
ployees; they furnished supplies; 
they looked out for the social side of 
life (though social activities did not 
mean as much in those days), and in 
fact acted as allseeing fathers toward 
their people. 

Today an interview with the mill 
managers of Lowell will disclose the 
fact that as far as they are concerned, 
the employees are free from any 
after-hour contact with the power of 
the factory other than a restraint 
upon those activities which are harm- 
ful to the work the next morning. 
There are no longer mill villages, 
though the companies still own a few 
houses or tenements closest to the 
mill. There remains but one “hang- 


over” of the old system, and that is 
a mill hospital supported by the fac- 
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tories of the city, and to which em- 
ployees of the supporters are admitted 
at reduced rates. 

Why has the system changed? It 
seems obvious. Lowell is a large city, 
and as such has taken over its own 
paternalism. Furthermore, Lowell 
has been a large city for some time, 
and as such has had the tax rate of 
a large city and not. of the country. 
“A mill village does not pay”—and 
so the mill village in Lowell no longer 
exists, and paternalism is dead. 

Of a more recent decease is pater- 
nalism in a certain industrialized 
valley of New England. Here the 
mills are spread out for a number of 
miles along the banks of a power- 
giving river. They are outside of 
any city and are in fact country mills, 
but the whole valley is becoming more 
industrialized, a fact which gives the 
people opportunity for activities 
other than those centered in their 
own community; and now the com- 
pany is getting rid of their houses— 
selling them to the workers or others 
at very low prices. No other pater- 
nalistic features have lasted to this 
day, though they did once exist. 

Examples of this sort exist all over 
New England, all pointing to the 
same conclusions. All of the early 
mills were paternalistically inclined, 
but as the villages have grown to be 
large cities and the cities or sections 
have become diversified industrially, 
paternalism has passed out as the 
task of the mill owner and its func- 
tions have been taken over by the 
city or the community. As a com- 
pany village is no longer needed, or 
has ceased to pay, it, too, has faded 
out of the picture. 

The South presents a situation 
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somewhat different in many aspects, 
but still the examples are many which 
show the same tendency which has 
been outlined for New England. We 
need not mention the newness of the 
industrial South but there is one fac- 
tor usually overlooked in comparing 
the two sections—New England and 
the South—which is likely to play an 
important part in future events. 
When we consider that the State of 
Virginia alone is as large as the whole 
of New England excluding Maine, the 
fact must be evident that it may take 
years or it may take forever before 
even the Piedmont South is as highly 
industrialized as, let us say, Massa- 
chusetts. There will probably always 
remain in the South the country mill, 
and where there is a country mill, com- 
pany paternalism seems almost inevit- 
able unless the county proceeds to take 
over the functions of the city. Nor 
even is this last possible without indus- 
trialization of the county and the 
therefore increased taxable values. 

Nevertheless the tendency away 
from company paternalism is quite 
evident in certain more industrialized 
portions of the Piedmont. In no more 
than one or two which came to the 
attention of the writer, is the mill vil- 
lage a thing of the past, though one 
Georgia manufacturer said he was 
thinking very seriously of limiting 
himself to manufacturing. It should 
also be stated, however, that several 
other executives said they could as 
yet see no reason for doing away with 
the village. 

In connection with a study soon to 
be published, the writer visited numer- 
ous mills throughout the South. The 
detailed results of the investigation 
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will appear later, but one or two gen- 
eral examples are in order. It was 
found that there appears to be a gen- 
eral relation between the amount of 
welfare work done and the location of 
the mill. Country mills seem to be 
most inclined toward paternalism, 
while among city mills (viz., mills 
located within city or town limits) 
paternalism is practically extinct ex- 
cept for the mill village. Those mills 
situated on the outskirts of incorpor- 
ated places include some very pater- 
nalistic communities, and others which 
do very little for the workers. 

The mills in Columbus, Georgia, 
are about as far removed from pater- 
nalism as is possible. They have no 
company houses and depend entirely 
on the city for any other work done 
for the help. When one sees the 
shacks which house the mill hands in 
this city, one wonders if paternalism 
is such a great evil after all. Cer- 
tainly the shacks are worse than the 
houses in the worst mill-owned vil- 
lages. 

Mills in two of the largest southern 
cities still have villages. One has a 
company store which is being run co- 
operatively for and by the workers. 
The other has kept many vestiges of 
the old system—one finds a company 
doctor and nurse and a kindergarten. 
In several of the smaller cities, vil- 
lages only are the basis for the con- 
demnation of paternalism. 

Several of the country mills and 
mill villages are entirely dominated 
by the management which looks after 
every phase of the lives of the people. 
Schools, churches, community build- 
ings, movies, hospitals—every insti- 
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tution of normal city life is managed 
directly or indirectly by the mill. 

As has been said above, the villages 
close to towns or cities present no con- 
sistent picture of paternalism. The 
two extreme views on the subject have 
evidently been carried out, for we find 
mills with complete programs and 
mills with no programs at all. It is 
only in the country and the city mill 
villages that it is possible to find, 
fairly consistently, the complete pro- 
gram in the former, and the substitu- 
tion of civic paternalism in the latter. 

One more point needs to be 
stressed. In discussions of the south- 
ern cotton-mill paternalism, it seems 
to be taken for granted that all mills 
have the same degree of control over 
the welfare of their workers outside 
of factory hours. Even a very casual 


trip from Danville to Atlanta should 
reveal such an idea as being erroneous. 
If an investigator wishes to prove 
paternalism, I can take him to mill 
villages the managements of which 


exercise almost complete control, 
financial and otherwise, over every 
institution in the village. Again, if 
the investigator wants to prove there 
is no such thing as company paternal- 
ism in the South, I can take him to 
just as many mills whose manage- 
ments have nothing to do in any con- 
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trolling way with the after-hours wel- 
fare of the workers. Between these 
two extremes there are the mill man- 
agers who do some one thing and some 
another for the workers’ welfare. 
Here is a village which employs a 
nurse for the people, but which sup- 
ports no other sort of welfare work. 
Here is another mill manager who 
attempts to keep the schools open 
longer than the state and county funds 
allow. Another manager has built a 
community building, but it is run en- 
tirely by the villagers. And still an- 
other has erected some playground 
material. In each case only one or 
two things are done by the mills—a 
complete program is lacking. 

It is natural that the people look 
to their plant manager for advice and 
also help in time of trouble. He rep- 
resents to them the acme of success, 
and mill people are no different from 
others in their hero worship. Prob- 
ably more control is thus exercised 
than in ordinary society because of the 
compactness and oneness of the vil- 
lage; but the planned company pater- 
nalism will lessen and is lessening as 
the South becomes more diversedly 
industrialized and political divisions 
take over the welfare work now en- 
gaged in by the mills. 


GREEN CROCUS SPEARS 


Green crocus spears, 


With your keen little shining blades you pierce my grieving 
Suddenly, like a high, sweet violin, 
Among sombre horns and harps and mourning strings 


Striking wonderfully in, 


With power beyond believing. 


O slender things 
To bring the gift of tears! 


CHARLES BALLARD. 





FOR BETTER UNDERSTANDING 


M. ALBERT THOMAS 


Director, International Labor Organization 


O EUROPEANS of our gen- 
[pe the American problem is 

an obsession. It comes up be- 
fore us every day in one form or an- 
other. For years it was the liquida- 
tion of the war, the debt settlement. 
Today it is in the form of economic 
rivalry. Large numbers of the cap- 
tains of industry of the old continent 
are uneasy about the “imperialism” 
of the United States. Now the social 
dificulty has come forward. The 
International Labor Office is re- 
proached every day because it is un- 
able to bring the United States under 
its regulations. 

Are there solutions for these prob- 
lems? 

The most serious part of it is that 
these questions seem to be creating a 
persistent misunderstanding between 
the United States and Europe, and to 
be digging a mutual misconception 
deeper than the gulfs of the ocean 
that separate us. 

On my return from my first trip to 
the New World at the beginning of 
1923, I already had a painful con- 
sciousness of this situation. This 
feeling has been greatly intensified 
during recent years. 

Shall we ever understand the 
Americans ? 

But we must understand them. 
Universal peace will not be possible 


F *This notable expression of the mutuality of 
interests of workers of all countries is taken from 
a preface to the French edition of “American 
Labor and American Democracy,” by William 
English Walling. 


until we have succeeded in this under- 
standing. 

On our side, we men of Geneva 
shall continue to work at this prob- 
lem honestly and tirelessly in spite of 
every defeat or rebuff. 

It is the common European opin- 
ion that the American labor move- 
ment in politics is traditionally and 
deliberately neutral. 

The American trade unions are as 
much occupied with political action 
as are the trade unions of England 
or of the Continent. But if the 
American unions are politically ac- 
tive, their tactics are and must re- 
main entirely different from the tac- 
tics of the European working classes. 
In Europe certain labor union federa- 
tions are narrowly allied to parties 
for political purposes; others have 
founded a labor party, for example, 
the British Labor Party. 

In all countries labor union thought 
is very realistic. It is perhaps more 
definitely so in the United States than 
elsewhere. The trade unions of the 
United States do not believe in vot- 
ing for a candidate who has no 
chance of being elected. Practical 
tactics require that the choice be made 
among those candidates of tradi- 
tional parties who declare themselves 
ready to serve the interests of Labor, 
and to bring about a labor victory. 
For these purposes it is sufficient, we 
are told, that the wage-earners should 
make proper use of the direct pri- 
maries. 
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Perhaps the trade unions alone 
could not succeed in exercising the 
decisive influence in winning a ma- 
jority. But they have found natural 
allies. They have connected with 
other economic groups which also 
have their interests to defend, or are 
striving for a more important part in 
public affairs; in particular, the farm- 
ers. Farmers and organized labor 
have in this way been able to bring 
to success Progressive Senators and 
Congressmen. Within the two par- 
ties a bloc has been formed by these 
economic groups. 

The conservative chiefs of the two 
old traditional parties may grieve as 
much as they please over the growing 
lack of discipline within their organ- 
izations and over the growing dis- 
regard of their principles. Their par- 
ties are now nothing more than a 
simple piece of political administra- 
tive machinery. Confronting the 
authority of these parties, an author- 
ity that capitalism has been able to 
control for its own profit, there has 
arisen a new force; and that force, 
the power of the masses oganized to 
defend their interests, is renovating 
all American labor life from within. 

There is no need, it appears, to 
constitute a “labor party” and to try 
to destroy existing parties. It is suf- 
ficient to circumvent them. 

Through the Progressive Bloc 
American labor-unionism may be 
able to make its program triumph, 
for there is a political program, a 
program which is not specifically 
labor but a program in the general 
interest of the producer, the con- 
sumer and the citizen. The first arti- 
cle of this program is evidently to 
cause the voluntary and free organi- 


zations of individuals, such as the 
labor unions, to be respected and to 
be given their rightful place in so- 
ciety. That is the basis of democ- 
racy. 

But the labor-union program in- 
cludes a whole series of positive de- 
mands working in the direction of 
industrial and social democracy; for 
example, the organization in the in- 
terest of consumers of a severe regu- 
lation of profiteers and of capitalist 
corporations. To accomplish this, in 
certain cases, the unions—in spite of 
their antipathy for governmental- 
ism—do not hesitate to demand the 
inauguration of standardizing enter- 
prises by the state. (M. Thomas re- 
fers here to the proposed govern- 
mental operation of water power 
at Muscle Shoals.) The labor-union 
movement also demands complete 
publicity as to profits and accounts 
and as to the income tax. It 
demands credits for agricultural co- 
operative organizations. For the 
producer it demands Federal cred- 
its to be used in public enterprises 
against unemployment, and progres- 
sive taxation tending to bring about 
a more equitable distribution of 
wealth. By these political measures 
as well as by its demand for higher 
wages and the restriction of emigra- 
tion, it carries on a struggle between 
the million persons who control the 
wealth of the courstry and the forty 
million who must make their living 
by labor. By the political action of 
organized labor the wealth which has 
arisen from the great increase in the 
productivity of the nation will be 
more equitably distributed, and 
wage-earners, together with the mid- 
dle class, will have a more just share 
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in the direction of public affairs. 
(After this statement of American 
Labor’s program and tactics, as sum- 
marized in ‘American Labor and 
American Democracy,” M. Thomas 
proceeds with his criticism as fol- 
lows :) 

Experts on American life better 
informed than I, such as Siegfrid or 
Phillip, may make some reservations 
or objections to the above descrip- 
tion of the American labor move- 
ment. This picture is so new and in 
places so disconcerting to us that a 
doubt must remain at least as to the 
relative importance of the policies 
described. Is the Progressive Bloc 
at the present moment so strong, so 
conscious of the political influence that 
it is able to exert, that it may already 
dominate the two traditional parties 
any time it desires to do so? Is the 
American Federation of Labor so 
sure of its political method that it 
no longer ever dreams of the in- 
auguration of a labor party in the 
United States? Quite recently, after 
the British elections of 1929 and 
after the visit of the British Prime 
Minister to the American Federation 
of Labor Convention at Toronto, 
was there not new talk of a labor 
party? 

This is not the place to recall the 
misunderstandings and misconcep- 
tions which have separated the labor 
federations of tk two continents. 
How often we have heard the Social- 
ist wage-earners of Europe denounce 
the “conservatism” and even the “re- 
actionary spirit” of the American 
labor unions. How often we have 
heard their “political neutrality” 
criticized. But now it seems it has 
been demonstrated that the American 


Federation of Labor has never ceased 
to carry on, to use one of its own 
formulations, a “vigorous struggle 
against capitalist autocracy.” It has 
never ceased to struggle to gain all 
possible power for the “productive 
and creative forces of the nation.” 
It has never ceased to struggle for 
the establishment of “‘a real indus- 
trial and social democracy.” 

There was and still is in such an 
attitude an error and an injustice. 
Since the war it is inaccurate to say 
that the labor unions of Europe have 
put themselves at the service of po- 
litical Socialism. Have they not de- 
voted themselves to a genuine and 
vigorous defense of the economic 
interests of Labor? But at the bot- 
tom, in the political domain also, they 
have developed exactly the same 
spirit, exactly the same attitude, ex- 
actly the same activity as the Ameri- 
can unions. Their Socialism resem- 
bles the social democracy of Ameri- 
can L; »or, as refined by Walling, as 
“one . ther does another.” There 
are the same demands for publicity 
in industrial enterprises, for the con- 
trol of great financial corporations, 
for participation in management, the 
same demands for measures of eco- 
nomic defense and of encouragement 
for labor organizations, the same 
program of progressive taxation and 
reforms tending toward a fairer dis- 
tribution of wealth, and of various 
products, the same aspirations for 
higher education and a superior hu- 
man culture. 

Moreover, the contrast that it has 
endeavored to makebetweenthelegis- 
lative method and the method of col- 
lective agreements has become more 
and more obsolete—obsolete and in- 
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accurate. The European unions tend 
more and more to make general leg- 
islative enactments effective by sup- 
plementing them by collective agree- 
ments, and to regulate by such agree- 
ments questions which are ignored by 
the legislator. Can it be contended 
that on the other side American 
unionists definitely refuse all sorts of 
legislative support? On the con- 
trary, occasions seem to be more and 
more frequent when such legislative 
action, even in the United States, ap- 
pears desirable, first, for the protec- 
tion of children, then for the estab- 
lishment of old-age pensions, et 
cetera. 

How then can the wage-earners of 
Europe and the wage-earners of 
America fail to perceive that— 
deeper than their national traditions, 
deeper than their different customs— 
that great educator, modern industry, 
forces them to the same methods and 
leads them to the same conclusions? 

This being the case, is it possible 
that they will long postpone the effort 
necessary to understand one another, 
to recognize one another, and to 
come to agreement? Both sides are 
already in agreement as to the thing 
to be aimed at. There will be no 
solid, endurable world peace unless 
there is a more intimate cooperation 
between the old world and the new. 
This cooperation between the two 
continents can not be brought about 
unless the organized workers of all 
countries demand it and bring it 
about by their common action. 


Wage-earners of Europe and wage- 
earners of America have the same 
consciousness that both as producers 
and consumers they are the repre- 
sentatives of the general interest. 
But they can not play their historic 
role as such unless they understand 
one another and unite. 

At one time, in 1919, the hope 
was conceived of such a durable 
union. The American Federation of 
Labor was a member of the reorgan- 
ized International Federation of 
Trade Unions. The entente did not 
last. The American Federation of 
Labor feared it was being subjected 
by a majority vote to decisions con- 
trary to its aspirations and _ its 
methods. It feared that its autonomy 
would be violated. For the last ten 
years, unfortunately, in spite of cor- 
dial individual relations, in spite of 
the mutual sympathy which arises 
spontaneously in the labor world at 
every moment of struggle or suffer- 
ing, in spite of the adhesion of cer- 
tain American unions to the Inter- 
national Labor Secretariats, no at- 
tempt at a new meeting for the pur- 
pose of negotiations has been made. 

The pronouncements of European 
labor writers have been unanimous. 
Negotiations ought to be undertaken 
and as soon as possible. Let all 
problems of relative power be laid 
to one side. Let us bear in mind only 
the identity of our aspirations and 
ideals, and mutual understanding will 
not fail to develop and to prove its 
benefits. 



































MODEL COLLECTIVE BARGAINING IN THE FUR 
INDUSTRY 


A. RosEBURY 


“ , . There are two opposing pol- 
icies of making progress—one which makes 
force alone its agency for progress, and 
the other endeavor through intelligent 
strategy to make progress without strife. 
The advocates of force believe that men’s 
decisions yield only to force and that labor 
must rely solely upon militant tactics. 
Those who believe that progress is made 
through increasingly better agreements and 
relations between employers and employees, 
hold that problems must be settled by con- 
ference and discussion even after the fight 
is over, believe that it is therefore better to 
develop a strategy that will make the fight 
unnecessary and then to concentrate on 
gathering facts and following policies that 
will enable the union to sustain its pro- 
posals in the conference. These economic 
statesmen of the labor movement realize 
that industrial as well as all other relation- 
ships of life rest upon associated activity 
and that the spirit of conflict prevents clear 
thinking and retards progress. But workers 
alone cannot determine the nature of indus- 
trial relations. Employers also must put 
their faith in intelligence if constructive re- 
lationships are established. Intelligence as- 
sures a square deal to both groups and 
abandons efforts on the part of one to 
ow by taking advantage of the other. 

”—Extract from Report of Execu- 
tive Council of the American Federation of 
oy to the New Orleans Convention, 


I 


TUDENTS of industrial rela- 
tions and of methods of collec- 
tive bargaining designed to 

prevent strikes and the economic 
losses they entail will find the pacifica- 
tion procedure established in the fur 
industry of considerable interest. By 
gradual stages during a period of 


eighteen years, the relations between 
the associated employers and organ- 
ized labor have advanced to a mode 
of round-table discussion rare in the 
annals of capital and labor. In this 
industry influential employers and 
leaders of labor meet periodically on 
terms of perfect equality. It would 
be difficult to distinguish these repre- 
sentatives in session, bargaining for 
conditions and discussing terms, from 
a board of directors deliberating on 
affairs of common interest. 

Eighteen years ago employers and 
labor leaders eyed each other as 
deadly enemies. Labor saw no other 
way of securing consideration than 
the strike, which often was a fight to 
a finish. Capital had no other 
method than to “starve them into 
submission.”” If, at times, the em- 
ployer yielded a trifle when business 
was at its peak he “got even’”’ with 
his employees as soon as the season 
showed signs of decline. In 1912 a 
climax was reached; the entire manu- 
facturing industry in New York was 
tied up for two months by a grimly 
determined army of some seven thou- 
sand men and women workers. This 
extended mass revolt induced the 
manufacturers to organize and sign a 
collective agreement providing for 
moderate regulation of labor condi- 
tions. 

As a first attempt at collective bar- 
gaining the pact was more or less 
experimental and could not be ex- 
pected to remedy all the evils. Suff- 
cient causes of friction remained to 
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kindle new industrial flames. But at 
each subsequent renewal, the agree- 
ment, as an instrument of pacifica- 
tion, increased in power and efficacy, 
giving labor superior conditions of 
employment and manufacturers higher 
profits. Labor benefited most during 
the war, while big fortunes in furs 
were being piled up. However, the 
embers of the old hostility still 
smoldered. For nearly a decade the 
collective agreement seemed to both 
parties to be merely a truce, serving 
to brace them for renewed war. 
Neither the union nor the associated 
employers made a secret of preparing 
new battlefronts: the one by collect- 
ing defense funds, the other by de- 
liberately encouraging the admission 
of an unlimited number of appren- 
tices in the hope of being able to 
break future strikes. Not until the 
end of 1920, after a bitter war des- 
perately fought for thirty weeks, did 
the leaders of both sides eventually 
see the light. That strike was very 
costly to the union and even more 
costly to the manufacturers. There 
is no doubt that both silently regretted 
the enormous losses sustained. 

Since 1920 calmer counsels have 
prevailed, except during an abnormal 
period of communist propaganda 
which resulted in a break in 1926. In 
regard to that unfortunate episode, it 
is now established that the propa- 
gandists deliberately created turmoil 
in order to try out their exotic revo- 
lutionary tactics in the industry. Had 
there been at that time a sane leader- 
ship at the helm of the local unions 
involved, the differences between the 
Associated Fur Manufacturers* and 
the union could have been amicably 
adjusted. This assumption is war- 
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ranted in view of the ready conces- 
sion by the employers’ spokesmen to 
representatives of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, early in the strike, 
of the well-remembered eight points, 
by which the fur workers stood to 
lose nothing and gain more than by 
the communist settlement two months 
later. The lesson of these avoidable 
wars has made such a profound im- 
pression that most employers now 
recognize the value of a strong union 
as a factor of peace and progress 
through the collective agreement. 


II 


From the foregoing it is evident 
that the collective agreement in the 
fur industry has become a cherished 
institution. Underlying the agree- 
ment are two basic principles: (1) 
pacification, and (2) collaboration 
for remedial purposes. The first is 
attained by a machinery for correct- 
ing misunderstanding and promoting 
good will, which machinery, as time 
goes on, runs more and more 
smoothly and efficiently. While there 
are still black sheep in the herd, by 
far the largest number of employers 
and workers have acquired the habit 
of turning to this machinery for re- 
dress of grievances. The second 
principle has been somewhat slow in 
its workings because of obstacles not 
easy to overcome, as they require 
normal times and more effective or- 
ganization on both sides to ensure 
success. In the main, these obtacles 


*Since this article was written the two em- 
ployers’ associations in the industry—The Asso- 
ciated Fur Manufacturers, Inc., and The Fur 
Trimming Manufacturers’ Association—have 
merged into one body—The Associated Fur 
Coat and Trimming Manufacturers, Inc. 
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are due to the seasonal nature of the 
industry, to rash speculation and com- 
petition run riot. But the good will 
and intention to apply the principle 
whenever possible is manifest, and 
each party is making efforts to attain 
complete organization in its particu- 
lar field toward that end. 
Obviously, pacification is of pri- 
mary interest and importance. Co- 
operation for ideal ends would be 
impossible without assured peace in 
the factories. Peace is attained by 
giving the workers the right to voice 
their grievances and participate in de- 
termining their labor conditions. 
Power is vested in three specific agen- 
cies, representing both parties in 
equal number. These agencies are 
(1) the Conference Committee in the 
Fur Industry which is the supreme 
authority; (2) the Committee on Im- 
mediate Action which unravels labor 
tangles as they occur from day to day, 
going to affected shops and adjusting 
disputes on the spot, where possible, 
and (3) the impartial chairman un- 
der whose guidance the work of pa- 
cification and promotion of better un- 
derstanding is carried on. In the 
course of years the representatives 
have developed a system of team- 
work and a procedure which enables 
them to roll the wheels of the pacifi- 
cation machinery at their discretion, 
often collaborating without a hitch. 


Ill 


Until recently this system of collec- 
tive bargaining has been confined 
almost exclusively to the various 
branches of the needle industry with 
varying degrees of success. In 1929 
fresh ground was broken by the ex- 
tension of the system to the full- 
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fashioned hosiery industry which 
adopted the conference procedure 
and appointed Dr. Paul Abelson im- 
partial chairman in view of his 
twenty years’ experience as labor 
adjuster in the fur industry and in 
other needle trades. In these trades 
the methods vary in detail, though not 
in principle, according to market con- 
ditions and local needs. Here and 
there, they also differ in terminology 
and application. However, once the 
representatives of large organizations 
sense the scrupulous fairness and jus- 
tice of the method, and the prompti- 
tude and economy of time and effort 
which the impartial chairman brings 
to his task, they value this form of 
collective bargaining above any meth- 
od in use by the most well-meaning 
management. 

In some trades and localities, the 
procedure resembles arbitration pure 
and simple. A temporary or perma- 
nent chairman is part of the system but 
he acts chiefly as a judge whose deci- 
sion is final and irrevocable. This 
feature comes from the original 
Protocol of Peace in the cloak and 
suit industry propounded by Louis D. 
Brandeis (now Associate Justice of 
the United States Supreme Court). 
In the early stages of its operation 
each party moved through legal ad- 
visers who set the parleys in motion 
and conducted the negotiations be- 
tween the union and the organized 
employers. The central point of that 
Protocol was a board of arbitration 
resembling a court of justice, before 
which cases were tried in the usual 
judicial procedure. Counsel for each 
side presented briefs and argued pro 
and con and a stenographic record of 
the proceedings was preserved. In 
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the fur industry and in some other 
trades these formalities have long 
been dispensed with. Here the im- 
partial chairman is not the judge, or 
a referee following the familiar 
method of splitting the difference, but 
is a conciliator seeking to evoke the 
sympathy of both parties with each 
other and to secure their mutual good 
will and joint effort for industrial im- 
provement. He hands down a formal 
decision only in rare cases of last re- 
sort; and even when such an exigency 
arises, the impartial chairman enjoys 
the confidence of complainant and de- 
fendant so completely that both 
accept his decision as even-handed 
equity. 

How the impartial chairman ob- 
tains this result is quite clear from his 
method of approach to the task be- 
fore him. Dr. Abelson thus explains 
his method: 


“The arbitrator cannot perhaps be com- 
pletely impartial—no man is—but he can 
develop a definite ability to regard all prob- 
lems presented to him in a thoroughly ob- 
jective manner and in a genuinely scien- 
tific spirit. The impartial chairman must 
not only be able to see, with equal clear- 
ness, both sides of the question before him, 
but he must also be able to induce the 
groups coming before him toe gradually un- 
derstand that there must be two sides to 
all these questions, and the worker should 
learn to appreciate that the case in opposi- 
tion to his own can conceivably be valid 
and based upon sincere conviction. Spe- 
cifically the practical achievement of the 
arbitrator must be in enabling employers 
to secure proper and effective cooperation 
from the workers and in enabling the 
workers to feel free to do all in their power 
for their employers so that the industry 
from which both gain a livelihood shall be 
benefited.” (Trade Union News, Phila- 
delphia, November 21, 1929.) 
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During negotiations for renewal of 
agreements, or when either side sub- 
mits proposed innovations, the ap- 
pointed conferees freely discuss the 
points at issue from technical knowl- 
edge of the facts. On such occasions 
it is essential that the respective par- 
ties come to agreement by unrestricted 
exchange of views, the chairman ex- 
erting all his wits in an effort to clear 
the path toward mutual understand- 
ing. Situations of lurking danger do 
occur when either or both parties, 
obstinately predetermined, become 
hopelessly deadlocked. Just when 
the menace of a break looms in the 
distance, the chairman is most helpful 
in bringing the divided representa- 
tives to a collected frame of mind. 
If, at the moment, feeling runs high 
and the atmosphere is too tense for 
reasoned deliberation he may choose 
to adjourn the session, giving the par- 
ties a few days to cool off and, on sec- 
ond thought, gain clearer vision. Dr. 
Abelson even regards it as his duty to 
attend a meeting of either party, if 
necessary, when a grave point at issue 
is being discussed and, in strict neu- 
trality, warn the membership against 
any rash action that might precipi- 
tate a break. In several cases on rec- 
ord a rupture, imminent for days and 
weeks, was thus averted at the elev- 
enth hour. 


IV 


So far I have considered the meth- 
ods of strike prevention and adjust- 
ment of disputes which, although 
somewhat negative, have positive 
merits in saving the parties’ resources. 
But the positive content needs to be 
equally emphasized. 
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The preamble to the collective pact 
in the fur industry pledges both par- 
ties to “cooperate in good faith to 
strengthen each other.” Thus the 
union is accorded full recognition, 
establishing equality of status for both 
organizations alike. This is essential 
because without it the impartial chair- 
man could not pursue his task of paci- 
fication. The employers strengthen 
the union by requiring their employees 
in the craft to be members in good 
standing; the union strengthens the 
employers’ organization by enrolling 
the workers of unorganized employ- 
ers and lifting them to the higher 
plane of labor conditions prevailing 
in the associated establishments. The 
pacific relations thus attained relieve 
the employers from the burden of 
anxiety lest their employees choose a 
moment of great pressure of work for 
staging a revolt. Peace is voluntary 
—a product of mutual recognition of 
rights, engendering good will and 
stimulating the workers to exertion at 
their daily tasks. Not so the sem- 
blance of peace enforced in nonunion 
shops or company unions, which 
comes from the workers’ fear to assert 
their will, engendering resentment, 
easy-going performance and a rebel- 
lious spirit. And since a well-or- 
ganized union is at all times em- 
powered to decree peace, there must 
be full recognition of its power be- 
fore the impartial chairman can func- 
tion with efficiency and dispatch. 

Another positive result is the edu- 
cational content of the collective 
agreement, the training in the modern 
practice of collective action, which is 
fast superseding individual action in 
industry. “We are passing from a 


period of extremely individualistic 
action into a period of associated 
activities,” is an observation credited 
to President Hoover when Secretary 
of Commerce. While manufacturers, 
especially in the needle industry, are 
slow to realize this trend, the collec- 
tive agreements prove the superiority 
of associated endeavor to isolated 
action, and check the inflated egotism 
of industrial autocracy which is not 
conducive to the health of any indus- 
try. Collective endeavor implies joint 
responsibility for individual conduct 
regarded as detrimental, and the duty 
of the organization to eliminate it. 
One recalls Samuel Gompers’ ref- 
erence to Cain’s excuse, “Am I my 
brother’s keeper?” which to a large 
extent is still the attitude of indus- 
trial and political Bourbons. The pio- 
neers of the idea of collective respon- 
sibility in the needle trades—Louis D. 
Brandeis, Morris Hillquit, Dr. J. L. 
Magnes, Meyer London, Dr. Abel- 
son, and others too numerous to men- 
tion by name—tried to give practical 
effect to the conception that industry 
must be its brother’s keeper in respect 
of the workers engaged in it. As a 
positive result of their efforts may be 
mentioned the Joint Board of Sani- 
tary Control created by the women’s 
garment industry, which established a 
system of sanitation in the workshops 
that led to the adoption of the sani- 
tary code by the State of New York. 
This board has since developed into 
the Union Health Center which 
serves a number of trade unions, in 
addition to those of the women’s wear 
trades, at nominal cost. Another 
tangible result was the joint unem- 
ployment insurance funds in the 








cloak and suit and fur industries 
which, unfortunately, were wrecked 
by the communist propagandists. 
Projects for eliminating abuses and 
stabilizing the industries are under- 
taken jointly from time to time to 
give effect to provisions in the collec- 
tive agreements. These are the di- 
rect outcome of that collective sense 
of responsibility sponsored by the 
pioneers. 

In 1924, for example, a provision 
recognizing responsibility for unem- 
ployment was inserted in the collec- 
tive agreement in the fur industry. 
This is now clause 36 and reads as 
follows: 

“In the event of the Union claiming that 
an emergency affecting unemployment pre- 
vails in the industry, the matter shall be 
referred to the Conference Committee to 
established whether or not such alleged 
emergency exists and upon its finding the 
existence of such an emergency ways and 
means for mitigating this condition shall be 
devised.” 


V 


During the last three years it has 
been freely admitted that certain dis- 
orders due to an unchecked gambling 
spirit prevail in the industry. Over- 
speculation has resulted in a large 
crop of bankruptcies, reacting unfa- 
vorably on production and causing se- 
vere unemployment. Disinterested 
observers have pointed out that col- 
lective supervision would go far to 
remedy the disorders. In the rela- 


tions between the union and the asso- 
ciated employers collective supervi- 
sion has helped in the case of law- 
less employers who resort to eva- 
sion and subterfuge for selfish gain. 
As_ members 


of the associations 
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they are under obligation to comply 
with provisions relating to wage rates, 
overtime, and other regulations which 
safeguard the workers’ rights. But 
deliberate violations by collusion with 
lawless workers to defeat the ends of 
collective bargaining, recur every 
year with clocklike regularity. Most 
of the violations are detected and 
guilty employers as well as employees 
are compelled to refund these illicit 
gains. Sometimes the Conference 
Committee imposes penalties on em- 
ployers, and the union on members, 
for inexcusable offenses. But constant 
vigilance on the part of the union 
and the Conference Committee is nec- 
essary. 

The following two examples of re- 
fundment tell their own tale. In 1924, 
although crying unemployment pre- 
vailed during the first six months, the 
union in New York collected some 
$30,000 for unpaid overtime work, 
mostly the stipulated extra pay. In 
1929, a year of widespread unemploy- 
ment and part-time work, the Joint 
Council of the New York local unions 
reported collections for various claims 
of underpayment amounting to over 
$12,000. This ability on the part of 
the union to recover unpaid wages 
by sheer moral force is a positive re- 
sult of the joint responsibility 
assumed by the Conference Commit- 
tee representing both parties to the 
agreement. 

In evolving a system of collective 
bargaining best suited to trade pecu- 
liarities and conditions of labor the 
fur manufacturing industry of New 
York advanced more rapidly than 
other industries in registering impor- 
tant contributions to peace in indus- 
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MODEL COLLECTIVE BARGAINING IN THE FUR INDUSTRY 


trial relations. It was the first of the 
needle trades to introduce a minimum 
scale of wages under the collective 
agreement renewed in 1917. While 
this was a positive gain for the work- 
ers it marked an advance in pacific 
relations by eliminating a_ prolific 
source of friction and discontent. A 
further contribution to industrial rela- 
tions was the provision for systematic 
regulation of apprentices, defining 
their period of qualification and grad- 
uated rates of pay. A positive ad- 
vance toward better understanding 
was the employment of specific 
terms to prevent ambiguity and lessen 
disputes as to meaning and intent. 
This was essential in view of numer- 
ous and varied fur skin materials used 
and corresponding proficiency re- 
quired. Probably because of these 
trade intricacies an outside board of 
arbitration would have to grapple 
with technical details that take years 
to learn, the scant knowledge of 
which would impair the board’s pres- 
tige and authority, causing dissatis- 
faction. Hence, while the women’s 
garment industry—the pioneer in 
collective bargaining—was still ex- 
perimenting with a trial board, and 
shop committees were haggling with 
individual employers for piece prices, 
the fur industry in 1914 replaced its 
board of arbitration by the Confer- 
ence Committee of both parties and 
the Committee on Immediate Action 
with the impartial chairman as a more 
effectual technique of adjustments. 
Except for the problem of unem- 
ployment still awaiting a satisfactory 
solution the impartial service in the 
fur industry has done much to pacify 
militant labor and bellicose employers 
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and to maintain normal relations. As 
we have seen, even unemployment 
may be mitigated through conference 
and discussion, while the impartial 
chairman endeavors to harmonize dis- 
cordant notes and induce the parties 
to direct their views to a point of 
common interest. I have alluded to 
the fact that the full-fashioned hos- 
iery industry has adopted the system. 
Accordingly, we find President Rieve 
of the American Federation of Full- 
Fashioned Hosiery Workers declar- 
ing in the official organ of the union 


(August 15, 1929): 


“Under this system the arbitrator is not 
simply an impartial person who attempts 
to compromise disputes. The arbitrator be- 
comes a friend of the industry as a whole 
and seeks settlements which shall insure as 
far as humanly possible continued trade 
prosperity and fair conditions for all those 
engaged therein. The arbitrator’s office be- 
comes an agency for trade betterment and 
not merely a sort of police court to hear 
disputes. . . Through the office of the 
arbitrator plans can be worked out for in- 
vestigating trade problems. . . .” 


In a later issue of the Hosiery 
Worker (December 15, 1929) Presi- 
dent Rieve, after paying a high trib- 
ute to Chairman Abelson’s quick, 
practical mind and knowledge of cur- 
rent business and industrial problems, 
reports that three months after the 
adoption of the arbitration system 
“more than one labor stoppage, with 
all the economic losses that such con- 
flicts entail,” was prevented. The 
machinery facilitated settlements and 
eliminated the danger of friction. 
“Tt is really most interesting to note,” 
continues the report, “the atmosphere 
of mutual confidence and the lack of 
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unnecessary feeling or exaggeration in 
stating a case which has been the fea- 
ture of our meetings so far.”’ 

Thus in their work of pacification 
through the services of the impartial 
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chairman these trades are realizing 
the ideal set forth in the illuminating 
paragraph which prefaces this review 
of a model method of collective bar- 
gaining. 


WHY COST OF LIVING IS BASED ON FAMILY 
OF FIVE 


W. D. MAHON 


President, Amalgamated Association of Street & Electric Railway Employes 


E ARE often asked why the 

representatives of organized 

labor in wage conferences 
and arbitration always insist that the 
wage be fixed upon the basis of an 
average family of five, that being the 
father and mother and three children. 
The natural law of each species is the 
preservation of its species or class. 
The old saying is that we live to 
propagate our species and die. It is 
the natural law of self-preservation 
that Labor follows when it demands 
as a basis that the wages be fixed to 
support at least a family of five, and 
that is absolutely necessary if we are 
to maintain even a stationary popula- 
tion for our people, for in order to 
preserve a stationary population it re- 
quires a birthrate for a family of not 
less than 3.1 average children to the 
family. L. I. Dublin, who has care- 
fully investigated and gathered the 
American statistics on this subject, 
sets forth the following: That out of 
every 1,000 females born 788 marry. 
This 788 women must bear at least 
1,000 daughters to replace the 1,000 


mothers, or rather these 1,000 
mothers must bear 1,268 daughters 
and 1,350 sons to replace themselves 
as mothers and the fathers of their 
children. This amounts to a total of 
2,618 children, or over 2.6 children 
per family. But 1 family out of 
every 6 is sterile, hence the remaining 
families must have at least an average 
of 3.1 children to keep the population 
stationary, and therefore if we are to 
increase the population in compliance 
with the law of nature the average 
would have to be over 4 children per 
family, and of course the organized 
worker, like all other human beings, is 
interested in propagating his kind and 
advancing the standard of the same, 
and that sets forth the reason that 
the representatives of organized labor 
in their wage demands set up the de- 
mand that the wage established must 
be to protect at least a family of five, 
and if they were going the extreme 
and doing justice to the race they 
would make the demand higher and 
set it for a family of six at least. 





WHEN FINDING A JOB GETS A MAN INTO 
TROUBLE 


OLIVER McEwan 


T IS a curious fact that the pros- 
I pect of better times with in- 

creased employment is not re- 
garded as an unmixed blessing by 
those whom the changed conditions 
will most affect. I learned this sur- 
prising fact in conversation with a 
man whose dejected appearance had 
so attracted my attention in the street 
that I spoke to him. Learning that 
he was out of work I invited him to 
accompany me to a nearby restaurant, 
and there he told me his story, a far 
too common one these days of many 
weeks of idleness and a heart-break- 
ing search for work, with the added 
surprising information that the pros- 
pect of success did not fill him with 
unmixed rapture. 

“You see, sir,” he said, “we have 
had to go into debt. To mention 
one, the grocer with whom we have 
dealt for years has trusted us and now 
we owe him something like $75. The 
doctor who attended our two children 
when down with the grippe is now 
sending in his bill with urgent notes 
demanding immediate payment; the 
tailor who gave my brother credit for 
a suit of clothes on my guarantee, 
which he has not been able to pay for, 
is now threatening me with a sum- 
mons. To these and one or two others 
we owe more than $150. Now, if I 
get a job I can and will pay all that I 
owe in a few months, for I could 
easily spare five or six, maybe even 
ten, dollars a week. But what is even 
ten dollars split up among five or six 
people? 


“If they would wait it would be all 
right, but the bogey that faces me is 
that I might have the same experience 
as my pal Jack. A straight fellow, 
Jack; one of the best. He got his job 
after months of being laid off. Out of 
his first week’s pay he took $10 and 
paid $2 to each of the people to whom 
he owed money, and thought there 
would be no harm in telling them 
where he had got his job. That sec- 
ond week he was happy as the day is 
long until he went on Saturday for his 
pay envelope. There was none, for 
the grocer had garnisheed his wages. 
Instead of his pay envelope he re- 
ceived a slip of paper with the mes- 


sage that he was no longer wanted, as 
the firm did not want men who were 


in debt. Now you can understand, 
sir, why, while I walk the streets look- 
ing for work, the prospect of getting 
a job does not fill me with unalloyed 
joy, for the thought is ever in my 
mind, Shall I have the same bad luck 
as my pal, Jack?” 

At this point I ventured the sug- 
gestion that he might be able to bor- 
row enough money to pay off all his 
creditors and then only have one. 
But he shook his head rather vio- 
lently. 

“No, no, sir; that would be leaping 
out of the frying pan into the fire. 
That’s the experience which my old- 
est brother had twenty years ago 
when he borrowed $200 from a loan 
man. He, too, had got into debt and 
he thought how much better it would 
be to have only one creditor instead 
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of adozen. He had his little car and 
a houseful of furniture, so the loan 
office on a back street was quite will- 
ing to lend him the $200. He gavea 
note for $200 but he did not get that 
sum. There were deducted $35 for 
“inquiries and legal expenses,” and 
$24 interest. Instead of the $200 he 
needed he only got $141, which he 
paid away to his creditors; then he 
thought it safe enough to pay off the 
balance of $59, thinking that it would 
not matter if he allowed the first 
month’s instalment on the loan to 
stand. To his surprise he received a 
note from the lender demanding im- 
mediate payment of $34. My brother 
understood that there was only $10 
owing, the second month’s instalment, 
but now he learned that the interest 
he had undertaken to pay was not 12 
per cent a year but 12 per cent a 
month. He could not pay the $34. 
The arrangement provided that on 
failure to pay any instalment the 
whole sum became due. A week later 
the sheriff took possession of his car 
and furniture. Today my brother 
and his family are living in a furnished 
basement room. No, no; no loans 
for me.” 

But I was glad to be able to shed 
some light on the dark prospect he 
ever held before him should his 
search for work prove successful. 

“There is no need for you to risk 
the fate that overwhelmed and ruined 
your brother, for you can borrow the 
money you need from a finance com- 
pany that has a reputation for fair 
dealing, one that makes the Golden 
Rule the foundation of all its transac- 
tions.” 
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As I spoke the man’s eyes bright- 
ened. “Is there such a concern, sir? 
One that would lend a fellow, say, 
$150 and give him a fair time to pay?” 

“Yes!’’ Then I told him how fif- 
teen years ago, chiefly through the 
efforts of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, there had been brought into 
being the uniform small-loan law 
which provided for a maximum inter- 
est charge on small loans of 3% per 
cent per month on unpaid balances; 
and this naturally led up to my telling 
him of a leading corporation, one of 
several, formed under that law, the 
story which reads like an Arabian tale. 
Its rise from humble beginnings to its 
present colossal proportions, with a 
quarter of a million clients in whose 
hands it has placed nearly forty mil- 
lions of dollars which are working the 
miracle of changing misery into joy 
and shrinking fear into bold confi- 
dence. The eyes of my listener fol- 
lowed my narration in hopeful wonder 
as I told him of the practical value of 
its operations, how its generous and 
helpful attitude had won the gratitude 
of thousands who had sought its aid. 
Then I wrote down upon a slip of 
paper the name of the corporation. 

He looked long and earnestly at 
the name I had written; then he raised 
his eyes and smiled—for the first 
time. It was plain to me that a great 
weight had been lifted from his heart, 
that in place of the dark cloud of ap- 
prehension that had tortured his soul, 
he now saw the silver lining of hope, 
that his morbid fears had given place 
to calm assurance. Of a truth, what 
I had been privileged to reveal to him 
was as light in the darkness. 














WITH SPIRITS BEYOND 


JoserH B. HANNON* 


T IS a cold, clear night in late Oc- 
tober. Alternating gusts of wind 
from Lake Michigan fan the 

sickening odors of the not distant 
slaughtering plants of Chicago’s 
Packingtown, to the west. 

And those breezy shafts, with an- 
noying irregularity, flapped the hang- 
ing siding and heavy, loose roofing 
paper against the sides and roofs of 
the hovels and shacks that predomi- 
nated in the section known as “Back 
of de Dump.” Here the streets were 
lighted by the uncanny glow of gaso- 
line lamps, mounted on_ grimy, 
scarred, wooden posts, and the sput- 
tering, limpid light twirled and 
dodged in the gusts and through the 
shadows as if they were spitting those 
little tongues of flame at demons 
crouching in the dismal, creepy sur- 
roundings. 

From a dreary looking dance hall 
comes the discordant spasms of an un- 
picked-and-go squeel-in-and-moan-out 
jazz-glummed orchestra. Into that 
hall pours the early arrivals, with 
drooping figures and unsteady step. 
Poor, lowly element, with their for- 
eign babble, littering their clubbed 
dialects with the vengeance of slug- 
gish gesticulation, intensified by the 
gurgle of liquor-soaked tongues. 

This is the prowling grounds of 
many gangsters; criminals that make 
nations gasp; gangsters, coddled by 
politicians of the gutter-rat variety, 
dividing their time between serving 
hoodlums enmeshed with the law and 
planning with monster corporations 
for the suppression of agitators, the 


prevention of strikes and the stifling 
of complaints of those drudges groan- 
ing under too grinding industrial 
misery. 

Grosse avenue, the stem of the 
point, about one-half mile long, rests 
its dirty head on the bosom of Ash- 
land avenue, mart of the “Dump,” 
and leaves its tail in the mouth of the 
southwest entrance of Packingtown. 
Grosse avenue does not baffle de- 
scription; it sickens you to attempt 
it. Primarily, it is the main inlet 
of the foreign section to Packing- 
town. Six rooms—seven dollars a 
month. Bath, in the wash-tub. 
Across the street from that cruel 
looking dance hall on Grosse avenue 
leans a two-story frame building 
against a brick something. The first 
floor of the frame is used for a sau- 
sage casing factory; great vats within 
filled with smelly guts spreading nasty 
odors for blocks around and an un- 
diminishing, nauseating stench to the 
second floor. 

In the front bedroom, on the sec- 
ond floor, sits Betty Ripply in her 
dingy, smelly retreat, sadly peering 
across the street at the wild revelers 
of the joy throng in the smudgy 
throne of merriment. Betty’s mind 
is in constant dread over the fate of 
her brother. This is her new home. 
She pays Mrs. Checkovna three dol- 
lars and fifty cents a week for this 
room with coffee and rolls, mornings, 
included. 

She has an antique brass bed res- 
cued by the Salvation Army, a funnel 
shaped bed-spring, a blue painted 
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dresser with real handles on each 
drawer, all to herself; a curtain on 
the window and one of Madame Li- 
noleum’s gaudy, stenciled felt-paper 
relations, Miss Mat, on the floor. 
Betty is suddenly startled by the 
rapid and rude intrusion of Edna 
Libby into her room. Her caller, a 
would-be chum of Betty’s, flops her 
stalk-like form into a rattling wooden 
rocker and crosses her legs, display- 
ing more than a liberal portion of 
them—in the nude. 

Edna’s rabbit shaped face is heav- 
ily coated with ten-cent store calca- 
mine, with touches of other uncom- 
pensating colors in awful contrast to 
the lemon yellow skin of her goosy 
neck. In short, poor Edna is an ob- 
ject of crude art; a female clown, 
frail human debris in flaunting mas- 
querade, deliriously attempting the 
vain trend toward the goal of allur- 
ing attractiveness. A caricature of 
hell knows what; an animated sketch 
ready to pose before the fatal rabids 
of lust. “Big date; big doings to- 
night, Bett; you’re on! Come, get 
ready.” Betty tossed aside an old 
magazine, and gazed at Edna, with 
whom she was barely acquainted. 
“What's the matter, kiddo, can’t you 
hear? Gee goslins, what a smell!” 
Betty remained silent, curious. “Big 
doings tonight, I said; us two, Bett.” 
“T don’t comprehend, Edna.” 

“Pete Sarapolis and Sasha Doden- 
ski for us two, tonight! Well, why 
don’t you answer? Does that smell 
clog your ears? Us two, I said; real 
pickings. Why not joy up? Us two, 
with Pete and Sasha, all fixed, real 
catch. Good time and some kale.” 
“You're on the wrong trail, Edna. I 
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realize now what you mean. I[’ll 
not celebrate until my brother returns 
from war, and then I’ll certainly not 
celebrate the way you recommend.” 
“Still worrying about your tough 
brother in France. Suppose he’s 
jailed there.” 

Betty turned to the window and 
ignored Edna, too dumb to compre- 
hend, too persistent to leave. She 
shot the startling information, “All 
gangland knows Garr’s kowtows will 
show him the last exit if he dares 
come back.” Betty gasped, “Oh, 
God!” and almost swooned. Edna, 
not noticing, unheeded, became ex- 
asperated. ‘You ain’t no screaming 
heart snatcher, Bett. You're like me, 
gotta take what comes; but, I got you 
beat forty ways with the glad rags. 
I’ve a system, and if I didn’t feel 
sorry for you, I wouldn’t try to work 
you in on it. I’ve got a real follow- 
ing.” 

Poor Betty was too broken in spirit 
to say a word, and the torrid invader 
went on. 

“Some of you stuck-up babies try to 
let on your class, society molls, yes, 
even before those that work with you 
and know. If you're so wise and 
classy, try and tell me! what are we? 
Nothing but Packingtown short time 
bums; that’s from me—about us.” 
Edna paused for Betty’s conclusion 
but that girl remained sadly silent, 
studying the mat. So Edna contin- 
ued. ‘Putting on airs, such as you, 
living over a gut works! Gee, such a 
stink! O, and me getting snubbed 
for trying to get you out of it, say— 
say you—Madame Something, I'd 
sooner lay in Pete’s arms, half soused 
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—anytime, than lay in this rotten 
stench !”’ 

Edna’s face was agonized, her eyes 
seemed to shed sparks; she was going 
mad or on the verge of violence. She 
drew herself up like a gladiator, cold, 
defiant, tragic, scorching and delib- 
erate. Her cutting, stinging invective 
became more raw and scandalous, and 
caused poor Betty to cringe and wince 
as if struck with a lash. She turned 
appealingly to her unwelcome intrud- 
er, but her mind or lips would not 
function. She was dazed and silenced 
by the brazen assault of a girl she 
barely knew. And—for what? For 
refusing to begin the life of a prosti- 
tute. Her blood boiled and surged in 
her veins. 

But patient Betty remained silent, 
too unnerved for tears. Deliberately, 


Edna proceeded. “And me—the 


whole works; ready to let you have 
my Pete—and he willing to pay you 
three dollars; big, real kale, no coun- 


terfeit. He, like yourself, thinks 
you’re some class because you keep 
your walking sticks covered. You're 
different, yes, that’s where their 
noodles boil over. And I’m to take 
Sasha and let you have my Pete.” 
Betty partly recovered her balance 
and half sobbed, “I dont want your 
Pete or anyone else.” ‘‘No—you 
don’t—you’re too nice. I suppose 
your liver is pale pink with frosted 
edges. Anyway, whether you care to 
know or not, I was willing to take 
Sasha, the bone trimmer, old enough 
to be my dad, and less money.” 
“Please drop the subject, Edna, and 
don’t be deluded that I have any in- 
clinations to become a harlot.” “Har- 
lot! harlot, O yes, I remember now— 
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I read a story once about Harlot 
Hattie, ‘Jezebel’s Billary Bas-Re- 
lief.’ Didn’t know you, so nice, pure, 
and gentle, read such.” “I read 
nothing of the sort.” “Say, kiddo— 
there’s no use spouting longer about 
this. I need the money—and I’m 
going to get it, one way or another. 
This is an easier way than being a 
female bandit or a pick-pocket. And 
I want to tell you, dizzy dumpling, to 
bank it in your shallow head, that 
there’s not a soul-pilot or crabby old 
uplift bubbler so damn ready to 
point me or my kind out as a harlot 
or red-light wretch that would give 
me a chance or show how I could earn 
the money I need in any other way.” 

Nothing ever struck Betty more 
forcibly. It was profound reason and 
a fatal fact. Yet who claims to be 
thy brother’s or sister’s keeper? 
Foolish effort, why! they might re- 
bel and offend the uplift saints. 
Betty made a memo and turned her 
undivided attention to the scorching 
Edna. That torrent smiled victori- 
ously. “Thought you were about 
ready to cave in. Come on, get ready, 
let’s go.” Betty’s simple answer 
“No” struck Edna like a blow. 

She boosted herself up and re- 
mained perched on the blue dresser, 
dangling her legs and drumming 
against the drawer with her high 
heels. Her arguments seemed to be 
exhausted and Betty was greatly re- 
lieved, but only for a bit. Edna blurt- 
ed, “Writing a moving picture show 
over the gut-works? That’s goofie! 
But if you are—send 'em a bottle of 
the smell with each copy.” Betty 
trembled and meekly responded, 
“Not that, Edna; I’m trying to figure 
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out the best way to apply my income.” 
“Putting it nice, daffy dear, your in- 
come! classy way to name a few dol- 
lars. Getting the English habit, flut- 
in’ about what you ain’t got.” Betty, 
stung to rebellion, snapped, “I can’t 
stand this persecution much longer.” 
Edna toned down a bit and explain- 
ed, “You ain’t got enough; you can’t 
apply what you haven’t got. Now I 
know you're a dreamer. Wake up! 
you need a man to help you out.” 

Betty shook her head wearily. 
“Don’t cop out any of them chippy- 
chasing dudes, something-for-nothing 
grunts. Them dressed up hungry 
bums sap all the lip-stick off of your 
soup strainers—trying to bone you 
for a feed.” No response. “I 
thought so. Already got one of them 
mist kings in your repertoire.” Betty 
checked her with a volley of mirth, 
but Edna, not knowing why, went on. 
“T knew, I guessed; suppose he’s got 
rubber ears, a gospel glow, and a wet- 
wash appetite. A real thriller, I sup- 
pose. Take it from me, kiddo, get 
the kale in advance or you won’t get 
it at all. There’re specialists on the 
touch; after they make you they'll 
work the touch. You contribute no 
kale—you get the ditch; cheap 
game.” 

Edna was revealing the realities 
of life as they confronted her and 
her kind floundering in the surf of 
desolation. Betty was compelled to 
break the silence after a notation. 
“Why don’t you live at home? It 
costs less.” “Home, home, I 
couldn’t call it a home. That shack 
back of the fertilizer a home. Hell 


ain’t worse than that; it’s as rotten 
Then, dad only works a 


as this. 
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few hours a day in the yards. Owes 
more to the saloons than he draws, 
nothing for what you call home. 
Maw is a continual gossiper; she’s 
got gastritis of the mouth and I in- 
herited some of it. She drinks all 
she gets. Jerry and Ned pays the 
nine dollars rent, Sadie and Cora 
buys the food for the bunch.” Betty 
knew such conditions were very com- 
mon in that section, so she tried to 
switch Edna from that subject. 
“Girls must be cautious and con- 
stantly on guard. It’s not so diff- 
cult to spot a snake in the grass.” 
“Maybe not—when you live over a 
gut-works and learn the different 
smells!” shot Edna, bitterly. She 
watched Betty drop her head, dis- 
gusted, and utter a little groan. 

Softening a bit, Edna continued, 
“Well, I suppose I’d have to live 
over a gut-works, if I didn’t step 
out—with live ones. I earn the 
same wages that you do, seven fifty 
per week; room with privileges, four 
dollars; meals, three fifty; the seven 
fifty is gone. Nothing for carfare, 
nothing for clothes! The Packers 
wouldn’t give you a dime raise; not 
enough to live on; most of them are 
uplifters, in claim only, of them 
they are grinding down. Sasha 
says, ‘They'd sooner give it to the 
politicians that run the country,’ and 
Pete says, “The politicians take it 
away from the Packers and others; 
just what they please.’ But you live 
over the gut-works, near the job, be- 
cause you ain’t got carfare to live 
farther away—in a better place. At 
noon you have peanuts or an apple 
for lunch; skinning the devil to keep 
the wrinkles out of your hide.” 
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WITH SPIRITS BEYOND 


“For God’s sake, Edna, please 
let me alone.” ‘Ah, come on, Bett, 
let’s be wise and get the kale. They 
won't wait much longer without get- 
ting others. Plenty around—I need 
the money and so do you.” “No, 
no; no! I'll not go.” “No! silly, 
you'll fall for some cad with a ten- 
cent diamond. He'll make you and 
then give you the ditch. You're 
planning to be a dream-girl like 
‘Cinderella’—an’ cop out a Shadow- 
Prince. You'll bow to the society 
slant that starves and blasts you.” 

“This is dreadful.” ‘Sure, it’s 
dreadful. But how does it work 
out? He’ll take you, tootsie-woot- 


sie, to one of Garr’s hokum-hocks in 
the City Hall—buy a license, some- 
thing like what they supply for dogs, 
peddlers and saloons” —Betty leaped 


from her chair, infuriated, desper- 
ate, “Go, you, for heaven’s sake, 
leave! You're going insane!” 

Edna shot a vicious grimace, flop- 
ped from the blue dresser, and 
snarled, ‘Maybe I’m bugs. Don’t 
see how anybody could be anything 
else trying to live on nothing and be 
decent. Society don’t obey its own 
rules. Greenwich Village makes my 
rules and not suddy society fakirs. 
You get the license and the blessing 
of the preacher; that’s a public per- 
mit to live with the guy. The public 
runs your little game for you and also 
runs the game that starves you. How 
nice? If there wasn’t any kale in it 
for the preacher or politician they'd 
ditch that game. But they make one 
heart out of two without boiling or 
baking. Leave one with a heart and 
the other without one: the one that 
lost its heart or had it chilled from 
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functioning by disappointment over 
the promise to ‘Love, Honor and 
Obey,’ flames into rebellion. Who's 
boss? Who knows? Can’t agree, 
then divorce. 

“Not love; only a passing whim. 
But now they can’t quit each other. 
Society doesn’t allow it until they pay 
much greater fees; caught coming and 
going. They must also reveal to so- 
ciety that made a muss of the job, to 
the rubber-necks and scandal-mon- 
gers, get me; the story of how damn 
rotten the one that sacrificed its 
heart was to the other. If that ain’t 
comedy—will me your tumor.” 

“Most of that is dreadfully true, 
Edna, but I prefer to live over a gut- 
factory, within my means, deny my- 
self things; until I can find a better 
way. Things look deplorable, yet it 
is foolish to surrender; they do not 
always remain hopeless.” ‘You're 
hopeless. Say, kiddo, Jezebel’s con- 
clusion is that marriage is a fake. 
If there was no natural affection be- 
tween some married people to sup- 
port it—marriage would be exposed 
as a terrible fraud and the bond would 
hit the conventional preacher with an 
exterminating thud. Divorces are 
becoming almost as numerous as mar- 
riages and there are causes for four 
times the number but the cat and dog 
live together, in misery, for the sake 
of the kids, and because they are too 
honorable to blast each other’s repu- 
tations before the snickering multi- 
tudes.” 

Edna paused and wiped her face. 
“T have read plenty, especially on this 
subject, and I’m no boob even if I am 
a canning-room bum and one of so- 
ciety’s harlots. The preachers are 
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now bellowing over the number of 
divorces. If the cats and dogs ain’t 
allowed divorces and compelled to 
live together by law—they’ll murder 
each other. You'll go back to earth, 
Bett, like you came, not knowing the 
joys of life.” 

“T’m certainly ungrateful for your 
gloomy predictions and advice; and 
if you care to know, positively, I don’t 
care whether I do or not. Neither 
do I care to listen to your line any 
longer.” Edna bolted for the door, 
swung like a beast at bay, and scorn- 
fully hissed, ‘‘Nice little baby.” She 
became more penetrating and dra- 
matic. “Who the hell cares about 
lousy canning-room girls? They were 
only born to suffer misery, insult, 
starvation, ill use. Even the swell 


office janes can’t cop anything out but 
liver-faced foreigners.” 


“That’s reasonable.” ‘What's rea- 
sonable? They make a pick-up, the 
guy gets ‘mooned’ up, attacks, they 
resist; and he murders them! Here 
you turn down a safe bet, kale, candy, 
ice-cream; anything that you want. 
Come on, Bett, we’ll forget, let’s go.” 
“T—said—no. I—mean—what—I 
—say! Under no condition will I 
surrender to your tormenting persist- 
ance. Please go.” “Go to hell, then; 


I’ll get someone else, or go alone.” 
Edna’s facial decorations poured 
down her jaw-bones. She shook with 
excitement for she had fought a ter- 
rible verbal battle and lost. She 
slammed the door viciously, and de- 
parted into the cold with a body wet 
with perspiration. 

Betty was heartily sorry for poor 
Edna, regardless of the insults. Here 
were two girls with diametrical views 
as to fitting conduct. Both received 
but snatches of an education, but life 
remained as their great tutor. Betty 
disrobed and curled up like a ball on 
the yielding, funnel-like spring. She 
remained in meditation a consider- 
able time. Finally, she slowly wrote, 
“Humanity has suffered one hundred- 
fold more from trap creeds and po- 
litical plots than it has from morally 
degenerated criminals. Social crim- 
inals, cornered by desperate circum- 
stances woven by the conditions that 
enmesh them; driven to bay under in- 
dustrial penalities and persecutions; 
excess exactions by greed, depraved 
beyond all the limitations of human 
nature for the purpose of self-idoli- 
zation and the display of their off- 
spring—as mocking puppets in the de- 
lirious whirl of floundering society.” 

(To Be Continued) 


WHAT SHALL ENDURE? 
Great roads the Romans built that men might meet, 
And walls to keep strong men apart—secure. 
Now centuries have gone and in defeat 
The walls have fallen but the roads endure. 
ETHELYN MILLER HARTWICH. 
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JUDGE PARKER AND THE SHERMAN ACT 


EDWARD BERMAN 


University of Illinois 


HE strenuous and successful op- 
position of organized labor to the 
appointment of Judge Parker to 
the Supreme Court was based upon 
the judge’s decision in the now famous 
Red Jacket case in 1927 (United 
Mine Workers vs. Red Jacket Co., 18 
F (2) 839). Labor’s case rested for 
the most part upon the fact that the 
judge upheld injunctions against the 
United Mine Workers which re- 
strained their attempts to organize 
workers who had signed the so-called 
“yellow-dog” contracts. Relatively 
little attention was given to the sig- 
nificance of the decision as an applica- 
tion of the Sherman Antitrust Act to 
the essential activities of a union. 
The setting of the Red Jacket case 
can be understood only if one bears in 
mind the efforts of the United Mine 
Workers to organize the nonunion 
coal districts. Organization of these 
districts was essential to the miners’ 
cause. Coal is sold in a national mar- 
ket by thousands of operators com- 
peting with each other. If the miners’ 
union was to protect the high wages it 
had secured in the unionized districts 
it was compelled to attempt the or- 
ganization of the nonunion areas. 
Otherwise the nonunion operators, 
paying low wages, could drive the un- 
ionized operators, with their higher 
costs, from the markets. 
When the Supreme Court, in 1917, 
rendered its decision upholding the 
validity of antiunion contracts in the 


case of Hitchman vs. Mitchell (245 
U. S. 229), it gave antiunion employ- 
ers one of the most powerful weapons 
for defeating the organization of la- 
bor which has ever been developed. 
Any employer who wished to keep out 
unions needed only to offer his work- 
ers the choice of signing antiunion con- 
tracts or being discharged. When his 
workers were signed up he could be 
fairly certain of securing an injunction 
from some judge forbidding union or- 
ganizers to urge his employees to join 
aunion. The Supreme Court had con- 
sidered such an attempt to organize 
equivalent to inducing breach of con- 
tract, and therefore unlawful. Em- 
ployers were not slow to make use of 
this gift from the court. The coal 
operators of the nonunion areas of 
West Virginia put antiunion contracts 
into effect almost universally. The 
Red Jacket case itself indicates how 
extensively they had made use of 
them, for when it was finally decided 
in Judge Parker’s court there were 
316 bituminous coal companies com- 
bined as plaintiffs who had obtained 
injunctions enforcing the antiunion 
contract. The importance of Judge 
Parker’s decision upholding these in- 
junctions is thus apparent. 

It is true that the judge had fol- 
lowed the precedent of the Supreme 
Court in the Hitchman case. But 
three members of the court, Justices 
Holmes, Brandeis, and Clarke, had 
dissented in that case, and the higher 
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courts of New York State, in the Ex- 
change Bakery and the Interborough 
Rapid Transit cases (Exchange Bak- 
ery vs. Rifkin, 245 N. Y. 260, 1927; 
Interborough vs. Green, 227 N. Y. 
Supp. 258, 1928), have since refused 
to agree that “yellow-dog” contracts 
should be enforced by the courts. 
These New York decisions presage a 
change of judicial opinion in line with 
the economists’ view that the courts, 
in protecting contracts such as these, 
obtained under obvious economic du- 
ress, have been unfair to the legiti- 
mate aims of trade-unionism. 

To help their campaign against un- 
ionization the West Virginia opera- 
tors had gone into the Federal courts 
and secured injunctions the provisions 
of which prohibited a great variety of 
organizing activities. The operators 
might have secured such injunctions 
from the state courts, but they prob- 
ably thought Federal decrees more 
effective. In order to find justification 
for bringing suits in the Federal courts 
they complained that the United Mine 
Workers, in attempting to organize 
West Virginia, were guilty of conspir- 
ing to restrain interstate commerce in 
coal and were thus guilty of violating 
the Sherman Antitrust Act. During 
the years 1920-1923 they found in 
George W. McClintic of the Federal 
court in the Southern District of West 
Virginia a compliant judge who 
gave them what they wished. Thus 
316 companies secured the aid of a 
Federal court in fighting labor organi- 
zation and in protecting antiunion 
contracts. 

The union appealed to the higher 
court, which modified each of the in- 
junctions to permit more freedom to 
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the union. Attempts to organize 
miners who had signed “yellow-dog” 
contracts, whether or not such at- 
tempts were peaceful, were, however, 
still prohibited. At last, in April, 
1927, Judge Parker, speaking for the 
Circuit Court of Appeals, rendered 
his famous decision upholding the in- 
junctions as modified. He devoted a 
great deal of attention to the question 
whether the United Mine Workers 
had violated the antitrust act, and he 
agreed with the operators and the 
lower court that they had done so. 
He declared that the miners’ union 
had been guilty of an unlawful con- 
spiracy against interstate commerce. 

If this decision means anything it 
means that no union in an industry 
with a national market may attempt 
to organize nonunion areas without 
subjecting itself to the possibility of 
prosecution as a combination in viola- 
tion of the Sherman Act. 

The union of men’s clothing work- 
ers, in order to protect the status of 
its members in New York City and 
elsewhere, undertook, in the summer 
of 1929, to organize the Philadelphia 
clothing industry. In September 
Judge Kirpatrick of the Federal dis- 
trict court in Philadelphia enjoined the 
union from carrying out its campaign 
on the ground that it was engaged in 
a conspiracy to violate the Sherman 
Act (Alco-Zander Co. vs. Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers, 35 F (2) 
203). Fortunately, the injunction 
came too late to injure the union’s 
campaign. But the injunctions against 
the minerscame in time to defeat their 
attempts to organize West Virginia. 

The organized shoe workers of 
New England suffer from the compe- 
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tition of the unorganized shoe work- 
ers of the Middle West. The mem- 
bers of the United Textile Workers 
in New Bedford and Fall River suffer 
from the low-wage competition of un- 
organized textile workers in the South. 
In numerous industries the continued 
strength of the union depends upon 
the success of attempts to organize the 
nonunion areas. If, however, other 
courts follow Judge Parker’s reason- 
ing in the Red Jacket case, attempts 
to secure national organization are 
likely to encounter in the Sherman 
Act an effective device to hinder 
union activities, regardless of how 
peaceful such activities may be. 

In the Red Jacket and the Alco- 
Zander cases the Sherman Act was 
used only as a means of giving juris- 
diction to the Federal courts. Hav- 
ing the necessary jurisdiction the 


courts proceeded to grant injunc- 
tions on the theory that they were 
necessary to prevent violations of 


the statute. Such violations, how- 
ever, may also be punished as criminal 
offenses, the maximum penalties pro- 
vided by the act being imprisonment 
for one year or a fine of $5,000 or 
both. Since the miners’ and the cloth- 
ing workers’ unions were considered 
guilty of violating the antitrust act 
their officers might have encountered 
not only injunctions but also criminal 
prosecutions resulting in imprison- 
ment. The fact is that a considerable 
number of workers have already 
served jail terms for alleged viola- 
tions of the Sherman Act. If Judge 
Parker’s view that an attempt to or- 
ganize a nonunion area constitutes an 
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illegal restraint of interstate com- 
merce is accepted generally by the 
courts, the labor movement may find 
that the Sherman Act has been de- 
veloped into a device for sending its 
leaders to prison. 

Judge Parker’s reasoning in the 
Red Jacket decision had its back- 
ground in various statements made by 
the Supreme Court with respect to the 
conditions under which a labor activ- 
ity might become illegal under the 
Sherman Act. The Supreme Court, 
however, had never declared an or- 
ganization campaign such as that of 
the miners illegal. The credit for the 
fully developed argument that such a 
campaign violated the Sherman Act 
belongs to Judge Parker. To him also 
should go the credit for inspiring the 
judges who have followed and may in 
the future follow in his footsteps. 
That he was willing to help enforce 
the “yellow-dog”’ contract does not 
put him in a class by himself, for the 
Supreme Court itself has led the ju- 
dicial procession along that road. 
That he could interpret the Sherman 
Act, passed forty years ago in order 
to rescue the public from the grasp of 
the trusts, in such a way as to render 
illegal the reasonable and necessary 
efforts of a labor union to extend its 
influence, does, however, entitle him 
to especial attention. His competence, 
as a suggested member of the United 
States Supreme Court, to pass sound 
judgment on the burning economic 
questions which labor disputes have 
brought into the court might well have 
been considered in the light of his ap- 
plication of the Sherman Act in the 
Red Jacket decision. 











UNITED STATES OF EUROPE—A BRITISH 


LABOR VIEW 


W. MILNE-BAILEY 


Secretary, Research and Economics Department, Trades Union Congress 


PART from M. Briand’s pro- 
posals recently published, the 
question of a European bloc 

has been occupying the minds of 
British economists and politicians for 
some time. The Trades Union Con- 
gress itself has had the matter under 
earnest consideration, especially in 
view of the failure of the nations 
generally to carry out the recom- 
mendations of the World Economic 
Conference in 1927 regarding the re- 
duction of tariffs. Three or more 
currents of thought are observable in 
Britain. First, there is the section 
of opinion favorable to European 
economic union. Second, a large sec- 
tion which desires an imperial eco- 
nomic bloc. Third, a section which 
desires an Anglo-American alliance. 
And of course there is H. G. Wells 
who wants a world federation; he 
has recently set out his thesis in a 
brilliant pamphlet, “Imperialism and 
the Open Conspiracy.” Also there 
are those, including some of the lead- 
ing politicians, who still adhere to a 
policy of isolation, and who would 
therefore oppose the entry of Britain 
into any economic bloc at all; they 
would make the best bargains possi- 
ble with anyone and everyone, and 
keep the utmost freedom of trade 
attainable. 

By whom are these various views 
held? An Anglo-American bloc 
would find supporters in all parties, 
but few believe it to be practical poli- 
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tics. Ludwell Denny in his book, 
“We Fight for Oil,” has set out the 
conditions on which, in the opinion of 
many people in America, such an 
alliance is possible. They are as 
follows: 


Anglo-American Bloc 


Any compromise agreement would be 
in effect an Anglo-American economic and 
political alliance, even though partial. It 
would tend probably to take the following 
form: 

Naval parity and joint control of the 
seas; a free hand politically for Great Brit- 
ain in her colonies and spheres of influence 
in exchange for a free hand for the United 
States in Latin America, with Great Britain 
ultimately to get out of British Honduras 
and Jamaica and immediately stop concession 
hunting in Panama, Colombian and other 
territory commanding the Panama Canal; 
Britain to agree not to encourage dismem- 
berment of China and not to seek special 
commercial advantages therein; the United 
States to hold the Philippines, and to that 
extent prevent Japanese expansion or fur- 
ther nationalist revolt in the Lower Far 
East and India; the United States to scale 
down its high tariff wall to let in British 
goods, and hasten war-debt cancellation; 
both governments to practice the open-door 
policy in regard to raw materials and mar- 
kets in their territories and spheres of influ- 
ence, except in strategic areas such as Pan- 
anama and Suez; relaxation of restrictions 
against British shipping in American coast- 
wise trade; freedom for nationals of each 
country to form international commercial 
combines; abolition of the British exclusion 
policy preventing American ownership of 
petroleum lands; and equitable division of 
joint exploitation by British and American 
oil companies of new foreign fields. 
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But America sees little to be 
gained, generally speaking, including 
a comprehensive economic agreement 
with Britain, and no practical pro- 
posals are likely in this direction. 
The development of a pan-American 
bloc and of an economic Monroe 
Doctrine seems much more likely. 


World Federation 


This is naturally the solution 
favored by the British labor move- 
ment, but it is recognized to be a 
utopian proposal at present. Mr. 
Wells has argued very forcibly, as 
others have done before him, that 
international peace is impossible 
while these present economic divisions 
and conflicts exist. But to recognize 
the desirability of a certain solution is 
not to achieve it. The world, we 


must frankly admit, is not ready for 


the ideal, the heroic solution. The 
single example of the World Eco- 
nomic Conference of 1927 is sufficient 
to show what the actual position is. 
All the nations then assembled 
adopted resolutions in favor of tariff 
reductions, the ultimate goal being 
freedom of trade. During the years 
that followed, tariff walls actually in- 
creased in height, instead of de- 
creased. So much for the readiness 
of the nations to lower the economic 
barriers they have built against each 
other. What possibility is there, in 
the face of this situation, that they 
will agree to a much more compre- 
hensive scheme of international eco- 
nomic union? It looks as though the 
way to world federation may lie in 
the formation, first of all, of limited 
groups or blocs of nations having 
common interests. Just as in the na- 
tional economic sphere, many social- 
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ists believe the formation of cartels 
and combines is a step towards com- 
plete nationalization, because it is a 
first step in the suppression of com- 
petition, so in the international 
sphere it may be that a similar de- 
velopment of “combines” of nations 
will make the transition to complete 
world federation practicable. 


Isolation 


But there are still many people in 
all parties who think Britain should 
continue her old policy of isolation, 
making the best bargains possible 
with anyone and everyone. There is, 
of course, a great deal to be said for 
keeping out of alliances and blocs if 
that is possible. But is it possible any 
longer? Opinion seems to be grow- 
ing stronger that if the development 
of economic blocs does take place 
(and that seems to be the tendency), 
Britain can not remain isolated. She 
is not a self-sufficient nation. She de- 
pends, for supplies of raw materials 
and for markets, on other parts of the 
world. Her forty-five million people 
can not be supported on the present 
standard of living unless close cooper- 
ation is secured with countries able 
to supply raw materials and markets. 
It is probable that many people in the 
labor movement, and perhaps some 
of the leaders, still favor a policy of 
remaining aloof from international 
economic groups, but there is a grow- 
ing section which takes the view that 
in the present state of British indus- 
try we can not take the risks involved 
in continued isolation. So long as in- 
ternational trade was not subject to 
intense competition even tariff bar- 
riers were relatively unimportant. 
With the ever-growing struggle for 
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markets the situation has changed 
radically, and tariffs become a seri- 
ous factor. At Geneva, Mr. Pugh, 
one of the foremost trade-union 
leaders in Britain and a prominent 
members of the General Council of 
the T. U. C., as well as a delegate to 
the World Economic Conference in 
1927, told the representatives of 
other countries quite frankly that if 
the nations continued their present 
tariff policy the workers of Great 
Britain would certainly wish to re- 
consider their traditional adherence 
to free trade. The significance of this 
statement should not be missed. 

Apart from tariffs, the question of 
raw materials and markets is very 
important. Where the loan of capi- 
tal is accompanied by conditions re- 
garding the exploitation of raw ma- 
terials or the purchase of goods in the 
loaning country, the exclusive rights 
thus created give rise to a serious 
situation. If the open-door policy 
were being observed all around, isola- 
tion could continue, but exclusive com- 
mercial arrangements, resulting in the 
de facto formation of groups whether 
such groups are formally constituted 
or not, necessitate a reconsideration 
of our policy. 

The formal establishment of blocs 
is usually suggested on the basis of a 
group of nations maintaining as far 
as possible a balance between supplies 
of raw materials and foodstuffs on 
the one hand and manufactured 
goods on the other; observing free 
trade within the group but erecting 
tariff walls against those outside the 
group; and, in short, being as self- 
contained as possible while being suff- 
ciently strong to bargain effectively 
with other nations or groups. It 
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would seem that in this sense there are 
only two alternatives for Britain, as- 
suming groups of some kind are in- 
evitable and the policy of isolation is 
abandoned. One is the European 
bloc and the other is the British 
Commonwealth. 


United States of Europe 


A fundamental defect in M. 
Briand’s approach, in my view, is the 
subordination of the economic to the 
political aspect. I fail entirely to see 
how any grouping of nations can 
rightly be based on anything except 
economic considerations. Political 
alignments and forces are determined 
mainly by economic factors, and cer- 
tainly any sound political union should 
follow economic interests. As far as 
I can see, the labor movement and 
every other party in Britain takes up 
a very skeptical attitude towards the 
United States of Europe project as 
far as British participation is con- 
cerned. There is perhaps a general 
opinion that something of the kind 
will evolve for Western Europe but 
not with Britain as a member. J. A. 
Hobson, the labor economist, has 
strongly criticized the suggestion that 
Britain should enter such a bloc,’ and 
this seems to be the general view. As 
far back as 1927, it is true, the Trades 
Union Congress passed a resolution, 
“That notwithstanding the political 
divisions of Europe, this congress in- 
structs the general council to further, 
through the international organiza- 
tions, a policy having for its object the 
creation of a European public opinion 
in favor of Europe becoming an eco- 
nomic entity.”” Since then, as will be 


1 Contemporary Review, November, 1929. 
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seen later, opinion has changed. Cer- 
tainly there are strong arguments in 
favor of European economic union. 
The geographical “solidarity” of the 
group, notwithstanding the multipli- 
cation of national frontiers since the 
War, is an important element, and so 
is the common position of the nations 
of Western Europe in face of war 
losses and America’s growing eco- 
nomic power. The experience of the 
League of Nations has been sufh- 
ciently encouraging to justify the 
hope that nations of different races 
and having different languages and 
cultures can combine in a genuine in- 
ternational government. 

But on the other hand it is diffi- 
cult to see how this desirable objec- 
tive can be attained in the near fu- 
ture. Apart from the racial antago- 
nisms and the variety of languages, 
cultures and laws, there is the grave 
obstacle that the Western European 
countries are predominantly manufac- 
turing communities; they can not 
balance raw materials and foodstuffs 
against manufactures, for they nearly 
all have to import the former and 
export the latter. In short, the eco- 
nomic interests of the nations of 
Western Europe tend to clash rather 
than coincide. This tendency has be- 
come accentuated since the War, and 
the report of the World Economic 
Conference in 1927 was quite correct 
in asserting that “the possibility of 
Europe being organized as an eco- 
nomic unit is more remote than before 
the War, partly because of excessive 
economic nationalism, which was the 
natural consequence of the War, and 
is only now subsiding, and because of 
the economic consequences of retrac- 
ing frontiers. This nationalization 
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and these territorial readjustments 
have resulted in the duplication of 
industrial plant and in a failure to 
apply the principles of the division of 
labor between the several states of 
Europe.” 

It is extremely difficult to under- 
stand how these steps can be retraced 
in the near future and thus opinion in 
Britain is very skeptical about the 
whole proposal. When we come to 
consider British participation in a 
European union, supposing such a 
union can be achieved, the difficulties 
become insurmountable. One imag- 
ines, for instance, that Europe would 
not be prepared to see Britain obtain- 
ing the benefits of this union and at 
the same time keeping the advantages 
of preferential tariffs with the Brit- 
ish dominions and colonies. Already 
the dominions and colonies take 
nearly half the total exports of Brit- 
ain, and there are other economic 
bonds of vital importance between the 
various parts of the British Common- 
wealth. To reconsider and recast 
the whole of these arrangements 
would be a very serious step. The 
question at once arises, what counter- 
vailing advantages are there in tak- 
ing such a step? In taking this view 
Britain is neither more nor less 
selfish than any other nation. Of all 
the great powers Britain and Ger- 
many have fared worst as the result 
of the War, and they, as much as 
France or Italy or America, have the 
right to consider the interests of their 
own people in any discussion of new 
international arrangements. 

I doubt whether many people in 
Britain wish to see any new interna- 
tional grouping at all. I think we 
prefer to see progress made, through 
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the League, in the direction of true 
internationalism and the removal of 
all trade barriers and restrictive con- 
ditions. But it is my own emphatic 
opinion that if definite steps are not 
taken, and taken soon, in that direc- 
tion, Britain will begin to pursue very 
vigorously a policy that will aim more 
immediately at the protection of her 
economic interests and of the stand- 
ard of life of the workers. The Brit- 
ish Labour Party has already adopted 
the principle of the complete exclu- 
sion of goods produced in other coun- 
tries under conditions less favorable 
to the workers than the standards laid 
down by international labor conven- 
tions. Legislation to put this into 
operation would almost certainly be 
supported by all parties, and the fur- 
ther step of forming an economic bloc 
would probably follow. 


British Commonwealth Bloc 


In the present state of opinion in 
Britain, in the labor movement as well 
as elsewhere, that bloc would almost 
certainly be the British Common- 
wealth. It would have to be so in 
view of the difficulties of a European 
union and of the existing bonds with 
the dominions. The bloc already 
exists to some extent, not only in 
sentiment, which still counts, but in 
tariff preferences and other commer- 
cial arrangements. Further, supplies 
of raw materials and foodstuffs could 
be balanced against manufactured 
goods. The dominions and colonies 
are rich in essential raw materials. 
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Cotton is the only important com- 
modity not produced on a large scale 
somewhere in the British Common- 
wealth, but its production is increas- 
ing rapidly, under the auspices of the 
Empire Cotton Growing Corporation 
and the British Cotton Growing Asso- 
ciation, with government assistance. 
There is to a large extent a common 
language and legal system and there 
are obvious opportunities for move- 
ments of population within the group. 
The distance separating the con- 
stituent parts of the group is less of a 
difficulty than it was formerly, for the 
rapid development of air transport 
and of radiotelephony has brought 
the most distance parts of the earth 
into close touch with each other. If 
there must be economic blocs among 
the nations, it would obviously be 
foolish to neglect the possibilities 


that the development of the British 


Commonwealth group. The alter- 
native, as I have said, is for the na- 
tions to pursue a policy of genuine 
internationalism, not by means of dec- 
Jarations and resolutions but by actual 
measures such as the abolition of 
tariff barriers and other commercial 
restrictions, the international regula- 
tion of markets and of raw material 
supplies, et cetera. Frankly, I have 
little hope that steps will be taken in 
the direction of a wider international- 
ism, at any rate for many years, and 
therefore British Labor is, I think, 
tending more and more to take the 
attitude I have indicated. 





THE GOLD PEN, FOUNTAIN PEN AND ME- 
CHANICAL PENCIL INDUSTRY OF TODAY 


GeorGE E. ERNENWEIN 
Secretary-Treasurer, Fountain Pen and Mechanical Pencil Workers Union No. 17990 


N ORDER to properly bring 
before you the present-day condi- 
tions within the above-named in- 

dustry it will be necessary for me to 
briefly touch upon several incidents 
which took place within this industry 
during the past decade. 

In 1916 New York City was the 
seat of this industry and business was 
flourishing. Most, if not all, of the 
shops were working a considerable 
amount of overtime, due to the ever- 
increasing demand for fountain pens 
and pencils. Practically all the larger 
concerns either had their plants in 
New York City or had their goods 
made there because of the fact that a 
number of independent manufacturers 
were located within the limits of the 
greater city. 

It might be well to state here that 
the gold pen, fountain pen and me- 
chanical pencil industry is divided into 
three units as follows: 

1. The gold pen makers, who make 
the gold pen-points. 

2. The fountain pen workers, who 
make the fountain pen and pencil 
holders. 

3. The mechanical pencil workers, 

who make the pencil movements. 
_ The gold pen makers were organ- 
ized in 1898, and their union grew 
rapidly. It was not long before this 
unit was almost 100 per cent organ- 
ized. 

The fountain pen workers made 
several attempts to organize their 


branch of the industry. The first of 
these was back in 1902. This organ- 
ization prospered for a time and grew 
to a considerable membership. Sev- 
eral mistakes were made, however, 
and those intrusted with the funds of 
the union, not being under bond, sud- 
denly left town and forgot to leave 
the treasury behind. ‘This caused a 
decline in the membership and the 
final dissolution of this group. 

The mechanical pencil workers as 
yet had made no attempt to organize. 

I might state here that neither of 
these bodies were affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor, al- 
though several representatives of the 
labor movement made an effort to 
bring them in line. They both func- 
tioned in an independent manner. 

Now to return to the prewar days 
of 1916. We find the gold pen, 
fountain pen and mechanical pencil in- 
dustry enjoying the most prosperous 
times and the greatest boom the indus- 
try had ever witnessed. We also find 
that the industry was practically un- 
organized, with the exception of the 
gold-pen section which was controlled 
by an independent union. 

The employers reaped a harvest 
back in those days, for the boom was 
on and manufacturing almost at its 
peak. Orders were pouring in from 
all parts of North and South America, 
as well as from many other countries 
in all parts of the world. 

While the hours of labor were de- 
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creasing and the wages were being in- 
creased in other industries, there was 
no great change in wages or hours of 
labor in this industry. The fact is 
that the wages did not rise in propor- 
tion to wages in other crafts and the 
hours were over 48 per week in most 
shops—some working 54. 

The gold pen makers wages were 
higher and their hours of labor less 
than the other branches of the indus- 
try because of their organization. 
This condition continued for about 
three years. 

Therefore, in summing up the en- 
tire situation of this industry at the 
beginning of 1919 we find: 

1. The seat of this industry in and 
around New York City. 

2. Business very good. 

3. The employees practically un- 
organized with the exception of the 
gold-pen section. 

4. Wages, hours and conditions of 
the employees in an antiquated posi- 
tion as compared with other lines of 
endeavor. 

5. We also find that the employers 
formed two associations which were in 
the field at this time. 

The outcome of this situation can 
readily be seen. The employees be- 
gan to organize the fountain pen 
workers into a local in direct afflia- 
tion with the A. F. of L., and the Me- 
chanical Pencil Workers into a local 
affliated with the International 
Jewelry Workers Union. Both these 


organizations grew rapidly and before 
long the greater part of these sections 
were organized. 

As previously stated, the Gold Pen 
Makers Union was not affiliated with 
the A. F. of L. at this time. 
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Although these three organizations 
in many instances had members work- 
ing in the same shop, they were not 
affliated with each other. Each 
union functioned in its own way and 
knew little or nothing about the activi- 
ties of the other two. 

In the early part of September, 
1919, the fountain pen workers or- 
ganization endeavored to confer with 
their employers seeking recognition, 
improved conditions, et cetera. The 
latter refusing, a general strike was 
called which practically tied up the 
fountain-pen section of the industry 
for twelve weeks. During this time 
several of the larger concerns decided 
that if they are to hold their orders 
and supply their customers, they must 
receive their goods from some other 
section of the country, as the employ- 
ers and employees engaged in this 
struggle seemed hopelessly dead- 
locked. As there were no other 
shops to which they could go they 
either moved their plants or began to 
purchase the necessary machinery and 
establish a plant in some distant city. 

It must be remembered that only 
the Fountain Pen Workers Union was 
conducting the strike so that in a 
three-unit shop—that is, a shop con- 
sisting of a gold-pen department, a 
fountain-pen department and a me- 
chanical-pencil department—only the 
fountain-pen department went on 
strike. The other departments were 
not ordered out because of the afore- 
said reasons of not being in direct 
affiliation with each other. This 
same condition prevailed in a two- 
unit shop. 

The result of this condition was 
that the large concerns could still pur- 
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chase gold pen points and mechanical 
pencil movements from these manu- 
facturers. All that was necessary for 
them to do was to manufacture the 
fountain pen and pencil holders or 
have the work formerly done by the 
fountain-pen workers done elsewhere. 

This was the beginning of the exo- 
dus of the industry from New York. 
At the time it did not seem to affect 
the gold-pen or the mechanical-pencil 
departments, but it was not long after 
the large concerns began to manufac- 
ture pen and pencil holders that they 
realized they could also manufacture 
gold pens and pencil movements, and 
they lost no time in doing this. 

I believe that if the New York 
Manufacturers’ Associations would 
have been sufficiently educated along 
economic lines they would never have 
allowed this condition to come about. 
They absolutely refused to meet the 
representatives of the organization in 
conference, many even returning the 
invitation sent them by the union. 
They were of the opinion that long 
hours and low wages were the secret 
of production economies. 

At the close of the strike we find 
the industry on the decline. A con- 
siderable amount of business had al- 
ready left the New York shops and 
more was on the outward trend. All 
branches of the industry were grad- 
ually being affected. The New York 
manufacturers discovered to their sor- 
row that their western competitors 
were gradually making inroads into 
their business. 

The employees also suffered con- 
siderable hardship, and many were 
compelled to leave the business be- 
cause of lack of work. 





Immediately after the fountain 
pen workers struggle the industry 
witnessed the advent of the machine. 
This also assisted the employer in cut- 
ting down his work force and was the 
cause of many more employees leav- 
ing the industry. 

During the following years busi- 
ness conditions continued to grow 
worse except for spasmodic improve- 
ments during the rush season immedi- 
ately preceding the Christmas holi- 
days. 

It was not long before the employ- 
ers’ associations disbanded. Innu- 
merable small shops then came into 
being, giving the larger concerns no 
end of trouble. The entire industry 
was operating in an unrestrained man- 
ner, and we find employer underbid- 
ding employer in a frantic effort to 
secure sufficient orders to run his 
plant. We also find wages being re- 
duced in order that the employer may 
be able to compete with his competi- 
tors. 

This condition brought the cheap 
imitation of these articles upon the 
market. It also caused many shops 
to close their doors and cease doing 
business. Others would close up for 
a time, and when sufficient orders came 
in would reopen their plant only to 
close again when the orders were 
filled. 

We may term this the period of re- 
adjustment. As previously stated, 
the employers suffered a great loss of 
business and the employees had to 
contend with much hardship during 
this time. 

The organizations suffered no less 
than the aforesaid factions for, as 
members were forced out of the trade, 
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in many instances they left their union. 
Then again a spirit of indifference pre- 
vailed because of the chaotic condi- 
tion of the industry. 

While all this was going on the 
labor movement was standing by 
watching in an interesting way. 

These conditions continued until 
the early part of January, 1927. It 
was then that the representatives of 
the Fountain Pen Workers Union and 
the Mechanical Pencil Workers Union 
consulted several men prominent in 
the labor movement and made a care- 
ful study of the entire situation. 
They noted the changed condition of 
the industry. They also found that 
the employers’ associations had dis- 
banded and that they were engaged in 
price-cutting competition which was 
causing a chaotic state of affairs to 
exist. 

They then came to the conclusion 
that if the industry is to be placed 
back in its rightful place in the busi- 
ness life of our country, it must be 
done through organization and co- 
operation. They also decided that 
in order to eliminate this unfair com- 
petition the industry should be stabil- 
ized. They were of the opinion that 
this could be accomplished by co- 
operation with the employers. They 
would benefit as well as the employees, 
therefore it is only fair that they 
should be willing to cooperate. 

A number of plans were then drawn 
up, among them perhaps those of most 
importance were amalgamation, or- 
ganization and cooperation. In order 
to properly reorganize the trade it 
was decided to conduct a series of or- 
ganization campaigns. Also to se- 
cure the cooperation of the ablest and 
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most efficient officials of the labor 
movement in order to make these 
drives a success. This was done and 
a membership campaign was soon 
under way. 

Foremost among the men who vol- 
unteered their services were Mr. 
Charles E. Sinnigen, Secretary, Cen- 
tral Union Label Council of New 
York, and Mr. Michael D. Pronk, of 
the Motion Picture Operators Union. 
Mr. James C. Quinn, Secretary, 
Treasurer, Central Trades and Labor 
Council of New York, and Mr. Alex- 
ander Mark, representative of the 
A. F. of L., also rendered valuable 
assistance. 

It was not long before the industry 
was on the road to reorganization, 
and on December 1, 1927, a joint 
charter was granted the combined 
units which read, “Fountain Pen and 
Pencil Workers Union of Greater 
New York and Vicinity.” 

The Gold Pen Makers Union then 
saw the advisability of affiliation and 
applied for a charter. Same was 
granted January 1, 1928. Now that 
the two locals were in the field and 
both in direct affiliation with the A. F. 
of L., it was decided to organize a 
Joint Executive Board. This was 
done, and before long this Joint Board 
was functioning in a very efficient 
manner. 

During the organization campaigns 
which followed, leaflets and propa- 
ganda of the A. F. of L. were dis- 
tributed. Among those used with 
great success were the following: 
“What America Means,” “Abraham 
Lincoln Said,” “Men and Women 
Who Work,” et cetera. These cam- 
paigns were conducted under the su- 
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pervision of the Joint Board, and in a 
short time the industry was practi- 
cally reorganized. 

Then began the task of reconstruc- 
tion. Some employers do not realize 
the necessity of organization, nor do 
they understand the fundamental laws 
of economics. They fail to under- 
stand and refuse to discuss the matter 
with their employees, the officials of 
the organizations or the representa- 
tives of the Joint Board. They do 
not seem to know that there are such 
laws as demand and supply, action and 
reaction, and mass production and 
consumption. 

Then some employers have stood 
idly by waiting to see just what would 
develop. Some of them still assume 
this position, while a number of others 
have seen the advisability of going 
along with the organizations. They 
have studied the situation and have 
come to the conclusion that the organ- 
izations are sincere and have given 
their cooperation in order to help 
bring about stabilization. 

In order to show good faith the 
Joint Board presented these concerns 
with written agreements which were 
signed by both parties. This agree- 
ment gives the organizations full rec- 
ognition and provides that the em- 
ployer shall conduct a closed union 
shop. It also provides for a work 
week of not more than 46% hours. 
(If an employer conducts a two or 
three-unit shop the entire plant is or- 
ganized under this agreement as the 
Joint Board represents the three 
units. ) 

In return the Joint Board gives the 
manufacturer the free use of the union 
stamp and the right to use the A. F. 


of L. sticker label. I might state 
here that in order to secure these priv- 
ileges the employer is required to sign 
a label contract and agree to a set of 
rules governing the use of the stamp 
and label. 

The more important of these rules 
are that whenever the employer 
stamps his fountain pen or pencil 
holders with the union stamp the A. 
F. of L. sticker label shall be placed 
upon the box containing this article. 
Also that the gold pen-points, pencil 
movements and findings used to com- 
plete these holders shall be purchased 
from a union shop if this employer 
does not manufacture these parts in 
his plant. The object of this being 
that when the union stamp is im- 
printed upon these articles and the 
A. F. of L. sticker label is placed upon 
the box containing same, it is a guar- 
antee that they are union made. 

If the trade-unionists of our coun- 
try would realize the great assistance 
they could render us by demanding the 
union stamp and label on these articles 
and urging his (or her) friends and 
relatives to do likewise, there is no 
doubt in my mind that the non union 
employer would soon realize that it 
would be to his advantage to conduct 
a union shop. 

These articles are within the reach 
of all, and if your local storekeeper 
does not handle them you can write to 
any of the union concerns and they 
will be glad to supply your needs. 
These articles can be had with the 
union label in almost every up-to-date 
style and color and at a price which 
will compare favorably with the non- 
union products. For perfect writing 











service demand the union stamp and 
label. 

The following concerns are at pres- 
ent operating their plants under signed 
agreements with the Joint Executive 
Board and all are in a position to sup- 
ply the union stamp and label upon 
their goods: 


Manufacturers 


Rainbo Pen Company, 185 West 
gth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y 

Universal Pen Company, 47 Hart 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

G. T. Byers Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 133 Monroe Street, Hoboken, 
ae 

Jobbers 


Emerson Pen and Pencil Company, 
115-28 118th Street, Richmond Hill, 
N. Y. 

Keystone Pen and Pencil Company, 
467 Willoughby Avenue, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 








THE RICHEST WOMAN 


She chops the meat with a golden knife 
And cooks it in a golden skillet. 
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This brings us up to the present-day 
conditions of this industry, and I trust 
that what I have said will give you a 
clear insight of the task which con- 
fronts the Joint Executive Board and 
the officials of the locals having juris- 
diction over this field of endeavor, as 
well as the union employers who are 
giving their cooperation in an un- 
selfish manner. 

It is the sincere hope of the officials 
of these organizations that the time 
will not be far distant when the non- 
union employer will realize that his 
present position is of a backward na- 
ture and that he will see the light of 
the situation. We are hopeful that 
he will join with the union employer 
and the representatives of the organ- 
izations in their effort to stabilize and 
better conditions of this industry, also 
to establish the harmony and coopera- 
tion of employer and employee in his 
plant which already exists in the shops 
operating under signed agreements. 






For coal she has a golden hod. 


There is always a plenty to fill it. 


She has some tongs made out of pearl 
To poke the fire and make it burn. 


She pours the milk in diamond crocks 


And churns the cream in a silver churn. 


And when she’s tired she has a stool; 
It’s made of jade with pearls set in it. 


She sits down here and wipes her face 


And gets her breath a minute. 


On Saturday she stirs the cake 
With gold, and when the water is hot, 


She kills the hen with a golden axe 
And scalds her in a golden pot. 


ELIZABETH MAapox RoBertTs. 

































WOMEN FACTORY WORKERS IN JAPAN 


WALTER BUCHLER 


HE number of female workers 

employed in factories in Japan 

is 990,000. The majority are 
engaged in the textile industries, such 
as silk filatures, spinning, throwing, 
weaving, and knitting. Chemical and 
foodstuff industries each use 42,000 
women and girls, but they constitute 
less than half the labor employed, 
while in the textile industry five 
women are used to every man. 

There is no dearth of female labor 
in any part of Japan, and it is very 
cheap. Wages range from 40 cents 
to 55 cents a day, but in many fac- 
tories up-country they are still lower. 
Under the new law recently brought 
into effect in Japan, factories may not 
employ female labor for night work, 
and the maximum working hours are 
eleven hours a day. But in Japan laws 
put on the statute books are not 
always rigidly enforced, and even 
when infringements are brought to 
light, the punishment inflicted (if 
any) is kept quiet, or, as is often the 
case, with smaller factories, warnings 
are given “not to do it again.” 

The present tendency in Japan is 
for country girls, who hitherto were 
satisfied with passing a quiet life at 
home, helping their parents in the 
house and/or field, to seek employ- 
ment in factories. This is due to the 
efforts of the authorities and indus- 
trialists in Japan to intensify produc- 
tion and increase the country’s export 
trade as well as a greater share of the 
domestic demand, for merchandise is 
imported in large quantities. 


Japanese girls make excellent ma- 
terial for factory purposes. At home 
they receive a good training in obedi- 
ence and hand work; at school they 
learn all the usual subjects. When 
they enter a factory they are easy to 
control, and Japanese employers of 
female labor are apt to take advan- 
tage of these qualities and their anxi- 
ety to earn money. This is most ap- 
parent in rural districts where there is 
a great deal of unskilled labor avail- 
able and people are poor. Often a 
Japanese parent will be only too glad 
to have one less to feed in the home. 
They will make a contract with the 
employer giving their daughter’s serv- 
ices for a number of years in return 
for an advance of money. The money 
the girl will get is not necessarily 
stipulated in advance; it depends on 
the efficiency she shows. In the larger 
factories she sleeps on the premises in 
dormitories specially built for the pur- 
pose. She has little opportunity for 
social diversion as factory girls have 
in other countries, and the quarters 
are often cramped. Story-tellers are 
admitted to entertain the girls, lec- 
tures are held, and anything she may 
require can be bought at reasonable 
prices from the factory store. 

Work is continued every day of the 
week, the first and fifteenth being the 
only two holidays in the month, with 
now and again a day off on official 
holidays, such as the emperor's birth- 
day, New Year (when factories close 
for several days), Bon Odori festival, 
and others. Women working in mills 
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usually get an hour’s recess in the 
course of the day, that is, if their 
work lasts ten hours or more. Should 
they be employed for six hours, they 
get half an hour only. 

Married women often take a child 
with them into the factory or work 
place and lay it by their side as they 
weave or spin. The atmosphere is by 
no means ideal for children in these 
factories, but the mothers are too poor 
to be able to pay others to look after 
them. Large numbers of young girls 
are also employed in factories as 
apprentices or learners, their wages 
being merely nominal (10 to 15 cents 
a day). They receive their food and 
any necessary clothing free and are 
kept under strict control. There are 
over 208,000 girls under the age of 
16 working in factories in Japan as 
against 36,000 males. 

The working woman in Japan is 
also at a social disadvantage. Ac- 
cording to Japanese social customs, 
woman’s place is the home from 
the time she is born till the end 
of her days. She can do—and is 
expected to do—any and all the work 
that a houswife can, but it is be- 
neath her to work in a factory 
and only lowers the prestige of the 
family, making it more difficult for 
her to find a suitable husband when 
she reaches marriageable age. Her 
opportunities of finding a suitable 
young man when working in a factory 
are much more restricted than when 
living at home. At home the parents 
usually make a suitable choice for her, 
to which, as a rule, she bows her head; 
when in a factory everything depends 
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on chance of her meeting someone 
who takes a liking to her. Sooner 
or later she will get married, for 
from the social point of view of the 
Japanese a bad husband is better 
than no husband at all. 

There are still many “cottage” 
industries in Japan employing large 
numbers of young girls and women. 
Their conditions are better, as they 
have more freedom; often they work 
at home with more room and less 
noise. Their hours may be longer, 
but the “cottage” worker in Japan 
invariably looks healthier than the 
factory employee. Making buttons, 
lacquer-ware pottery, damascene, em- 
broidery, toys, and a host of other 
lines are industries in which women 
are largely employed. They get paid 
on a piece-work basis and usually work 
squatting on the tatami (matting). 
The work is given out by a broker, 
who gets his order from a merchant 
in the nearest commercial city. 

Japanese women are very deft with 
their hands and are as intelligent as 
the men, and are quick at learning. 
In the case of “cottage” work, how- 
ever, the results are not always very 
satisfactory, especially when it comes 
to large orders. There is a lack of 
uniformity and strict inspection is 
necessary when they reach the hands 
of the exporter. For the domestic 


market, it does not matter so much, 
as the Japanese are not very particular 
in buying. Japan has made marvelous 
progress in her industrial develop- 
ment, and much of it is due to her 
women workers. 
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OUR CITY HAS ITS OWN SUMMER SCHOOL 
FOR WORKERS 


ERNESTINE L. FRIEDMANN 


Supervisor, Barnard Summer School 


HE Barnard Summer School, lo- 

cated above the congested com- 

mercial and industrial sections 
of New York City and overlooking 
the Hudson River with its green, 
sloping banks, became better known 
and was more used by the workers of 
the city during its fourth session than 
ever before. At its opening the story 
was told of a request that had been 
made for a catalog of its courses. The 
answer given was a unique and signifi- 
cant one: “Its students are its cata- 
log.” The truth of this statement is 
borne out by the awareness of the 
existence and value of the Barnard 
Summer School for Women Workers 
has begun to penetrate the ranks of 
New York labor for this very reason. 
As former students return to their 
machines and testify to the careful at- 
tention given their English, to labor 


and current economic questions, to 
literature of social and cultural signifi- 
cance, to the implications of scientific 
discovery, and to the personal prob- 
lems and health of each student, other 
workers are beginning to believe and 
test the school for themselves. 

This year applications came in 
earlier and were more numerous. 
The capacity is fifty and fifty-one were 
finally accepted. They were grouped 
in the following coordinated courses: 

Group I: American Economic 
History. Instructor: Ernestine L. 
Friedmann. English Language. In- 
structor: Esther Swenson. 

These courses were adapted to 
those students still struggling with a 
language handicap. Two assistant 
instructors, Theresa Gold and Sally 
Loomis, made it possible for each 
student to have individual attention. 
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Group II: English Economic His- 
tory of the 18th and 19th Centuries. 
Instructor: Emily Hutchinson. Eng- 
lish Language, Instructor: Josephine 
Colby. Natural Science and Its Im- 
portance to Workers. Instructor: 
Marjorie Eastman. 

These courses were taken by those 
who had had some economics and his- 
tory. The assistant instructor in 
this group was Eleanor Nieshnum. 

Group III: World History. In- 
structor: Lucille Kohn. Contem- 
porary Economic Institutions. In- 


structor: David Saposs. English 
Language. Instructor: Caroline 
Ware. 


Students of this group had either 
attended summer schools previously 
and other labor classes, or had had 
practical experience as active workers 
in their unions. 

The Barnard Summer School is 
nonresident. Classes were held five 
days a week. The students did most 
of their studying at the school so that 
they were in attendance for seven 
weeks from 9 in the morning until 9 
at night. Swimming, tennis, tenikait, 
and a roof garden provided the nec- 
essary rest and recreation to carry 
successfully their study program. Two 
meals a day were served at the school, 
the expense of which was included 
in the tuition scholarship granted 
each student. 

Another important feature which 
increases the school’s usefulness to the 
New York workers is its evening 
classes, meeting once a week. These 
are open to both men and women. 
One class has a forum led by able 
speakers on the following subjects: 
The Present Economic Crisis; Social 
Insurance; Education and Social 
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Planning in Russia; the Australian 
Labor Movement; the French Labor 
Movement and recent developments 
in the American Labor Movement. 
Some evenings over one hundred 
workers attended, including active 
workers in the New York trade- 
union movement. 

The second was a more specialized 
course and those who registered for 
it attended regularly. It was a course 
on the needles-trades industries and 
was led by David Saposs. Intense 
interest was shown as the class re- 
viewed the history of these trades, 
the growth of the trade-union organi- 
zation and analyzed the present status 
and problems. 

It is in such ways that the Barnard 
Summer School can be increasingly 
useful to organized labor situated as 
it is in the heart of a great industrial 
city where well-organized trades exist. 
Furthermore, it seeks by recruiting 
students also from among the unor- 
ganized to be a link with that large 
group of workers who are either 
ignorant of or antagonistic to organi- 
zation. For this group special meet- 
ings were held when they could dis- 
cuss the question in their minds and 
receive the sympathetic guidance 
which is ordinarily not available. 

To teach the facts, to foster an in- 
telligent attitude of mind, to establish 
habits of clear thinking, to raise 
urgent problems and give some 
knowledge of the methods by which 
problems are solved, are a few of the 
difficult guideposts before those work- 
ers and teachers who are fostering 
this enterprise and it is encouraging 
to find larger numbers of confident 
workers knocking at its door each 
summer. 
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FACT'S IN FIGURES 


UNEMPLOYMENT AHEAD 
Unemployment Means a National Loss of Wealth 


AST winter the country lost well 
over a billion dollars through 
unemployment in the first half 

of 1930. If we want to avoid an- 
other winter like the last we must act 
at once to prevent it. 

The greatest suffering last year fell 
on the unemployed wage-earners 
who, reduced to the barest minimum 
of living, went hungry and often were 
forced to charity to support life. But 
the loss was also felt throughout the 
business world—by the retail mer- 
chant who sold less goods, by the 
wholesaler who took fewer orders, 
by the railroads which carried less 
freight, by the manufacturer who had 
to slow down operations, by the 
banker who found less demand for 
his credit and loans. 

Some 3,700,000 industrial wage- 
earners had been forced to stop creat- 
ing wealth for six months. There 
were at least two million more out of 
work than in 1929, not including farm 
laborers and salaried workers. The 
wealth they might have created— 
Over $1,200,000,000 under normal 
conditions—would have more than 
doubled as it passed through the chan- 
nels of trade. A billion dollars of 
wages pouring into retail trade and 
from there to wholesalers, railroads, 
manufacturers, banks, would have 
made a vast difference in our national 
welfare last winter and spring. 

Every man unemployed for one 


month means an average loss of $100; 
every man unemployed six months 
means, on the average, a loss of $600 
in wealth created. Multiply these fig- 
ures by two million unemployed and 
the loss of wealth to the country be- 
comes enormous. 

But the loss does not end here. 
Practically every man out of work 
draws out his savings. Savings lost, 
debts accumulated, represent lowered 
living standards not only now but far 
into the future. When savings are 
gone and a man still has no work or 
other income he must go to charity. 
Our charity bill last year in the first 
six months in only 79 cities was over 
$24,000,000, or $4,000,000 a month, 
and the number of families who ap- 
plied for relief was over 160,000 a 
month. 

Those who study business condi- 
tions tell us that American prosperity 
depends on a constantly rising stand- 
ard of living. We can not hope to 
continue our recent growth and 
economic well-being unless wage- 
earners can buy more than the mere 
necessities of life. They must be able 
to buy luxuries to support the luxury 
industries which have become key fac- 
tors in our business prosperity. But 
unemployment and part-time unem- 
ployment cut down the living stand- 
ards of millions of families to the 
barest minimum, creating a force 
against prosperity. 
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We face a loss of billions of dollars 
this coming winter, with cruel suffer- 
ing for those unemployed, unless we 
take action immediately. Trade re- 
views are stating today, as this mag- 
azine goes to press, that “early econo- 
mic readjustments are meeting the 
hampering force of an em- 
ployment situation that is not without 
its apprehensive aspects.” Time is 
short ; the winter dull season is almost 
upon us; we must act at once to fore- 
stall a disaster like last year’s. 


What Trade Unions Can Do 


The American Federation of 
Labor convention called upon the 
President of the United States to ap- 
point immediately a national com- 
mittee to recommend measures for 
relief, having in mind proposals that 
can be carried out by private and 
quasi-public enterprises as well as by 
government agencies. The conven- 
tion also instructed the Executive 
Council to urge all state federations 
to call on the governors of their 
states to appoint state committees to 
cooperate with the national com- 
mittee and initiate action in their own 
states, and all central bodies to ask 
mayors or city officials to appoint city 
committees to cooperate and initiate 
local relief programs. 

All state federations and city cen- 
trals should cooperate in this pro- 
gram. Local unions should be ready 
to do their part and should see that 
their central body joins in and coordi- 
nates all local efforts. 

This program will require the co- 
operation of trade unions, employers, 
business men, merchants, financiers, 
welfare groups and community organ- 
izations throughout the nation to 


create an improvement in the unem- 
ployment situation this winter. 


Creating Wealth—Not Paying Doles 


The Federation has stood firmly 
for the principle of providing jobs for 
our unemployed and against the prin- 
ciple of giving relief payments instead 
of jobs, except as a last resort when 
every possibility of securing or creat- 
ing jobs has been exhausted. This 
principle of creating the wealth to 
provide income is fundamental both 
economically and socially. Economi- 
cally it creates the wherewithal for 
continuing prosperity and prevents a 
drain on community resources; soci- 
ally it maintains personal integrity, 
self-respect and ability, and prevents 
dependency. 

In times of depression, the possi- 
bility of creating wealth in the usual 
form of goods and services for dis- 
tribution through channels of trade 
and industry, is greatly limited. The 
economic situation is so badly out of 
balance that demand for these goods 
falls off and the service of millions of 
wage-earners can no longer be used 
to create this kind of wealth. In 
future it is to be hoped that we may 
gradually learn to prevent these 
drastic upsets of the economic bal- 
ance. At present we must find means 
to increase the opportunities for creat- 
ing wealth in the usual way this winter 
and also give the unemployed a chance 
to create other kinds of wealth. 

Wealth in the form of public build- 
ings, public parks, playgrounds and 
recreation centers, schools and libra- 
ries, better streets, lighting, water 
supply and sewage disposal, public 
roads and bridges, is an immense asset 
to every state and every town and 
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UNEMPLOYMENT AHEAD 


city. This kind of wealth can be 
used and enjoyed by every group in 
the community. Good schools, good 
roads, public buildings and parks, and 
all that goes to make up a beautiful 
city and fine public institutions is an 
asset equally to the wage-earner and 
the business man, the professional and 
the home-maker. This kind of wealth 
can be produced in times of depres- 
sion. 


A Practical Program 
1. Public Building 


In 1921-22 trade revival was pro- 
moted by a revival of construction, 
greatly stimulated by the work of un- 
employment committees with mayors 
of cities and municipalities. At that 
time there was a shortage in housing. 
Today the situation is somewhat dif- 
ferent. No general shortage in hous- 
ing exists but there is a shortage in 
public building, particularly roads and 
post offices. 

The effort to stimulate public con- 
struction this year has helped to re- 
duce unemployment. Julius Klein, As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce, esti- 
mates that contracts for the lead- 
ing classes of public construction 
amounted to $1,110,000,000, in the 
first half of 1930, an increase of 27 
per cent over last year. Since public 
construction usually declines in times 
of depression, the large increase this 
year shows what can be done even on 
short notice to stimulate public build- 
ing. Public construction contracts of 
this first half year provided six 
months’ work for approximately 
$47,000 men.* 

In your own city and state see that 
authorized public construction pro- 
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jects are gotten under way at once. 
The Federal Government now has 
$125,000,000 available for roads. 
See that your state is using its share 
for state-aid highways. 


2. Keep Men at Work in Private 
Establishments 


Last winter business men in many 
establishments succeeded in keeping 
their men employed by making special 
efforts to prevent layoff. Far more 
can be done through cooperative ef- 
fort, both to prevent unemployment 
and to create work opportunities for 
those now unemployed. Numerous 
methods can be devised to stimulate 
business. In Philadelphia, for in- 
stance, the chamber of commerce is 
starting a “buy-now” campaign to im- 
prove business and employment con- 
ditions. Newspaper advertising, ra- 
dio, public addresses and movies will 
be used for the drive and retail estab- 
lishments are preparing to offer mer- 
chandise at the lowest prices since 
1913. Similar drives in other cities 
would do much to start nation-wide 
business revival. Owners of houses 
can also be urged to do their repair 
work in winter months to create em- 
ployment, and employers can start 
new construction or replacements. 


A Joint Committee 


A joint committee representing all 
importantcommunity groups is needed 
to study local conditions and plan pro- 
visions against unemployment. See 


*The number of men employed is based on 
the estimate that $4,057 in contracts awarded 
for public works employs one man one full 
year. See report on Planning and Control of 
Public Works of President’s Committee on Re- 
cent Economic Changes, page 115. 
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that such a committee is appointed by 
the mayor or other suitable authority 
and that labor, employers, merchants, 
welfare workers, churches and other 
important groups are represented. 


3. Employment Bureau 


An employment office is an essential 
part of the machinery to find work. 
The newly opened free municipal em- 
ployment bureau in New York City 
has already secured jobs for 10,000 
of the 40,000 applying. You should 
have a free municipal employment 
bureau in your city. It should be di- 
rected by a competent and experienced 
person who will see that employers 
get efficient help adapted to their 
needs, and that workers are sent to 
positions adapted to their skill and ex- 
perience. Otherwise the bureau can 
not secure the cooperation necessary 
to find jobs. The bureau should be 
supervised by a strong committee of 
citizens who will keep in touch and 
see that it is functioning efficiently. 


4. An Unemployment Census 


To plan for adequate employment 
you need to know the unemployment 
situation in your city. A number of 
cities in the United States are already 
taking a census of unemployment. All 
available information on employment 
and unemployment should be gath- 
ered. 

If you have an efficient employment 
bureau, the number applying for work 
will at once show how many need jobs. 
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Information gained through the em- 
ployment bureau may be supple- 
mented. Write to the Bureau of the 
Census, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, and ask them to send all their 
information on unemployment in your 
city in April, 1930. Then get the un- 
employment committee to secure 
from manufacturers, the chamber of 
commerce and others records of em- 
ployment since April this year and 
through last winter also. Secure from 
welfare agencies a report on the num- 
ber of families who applied for relief 
because of unemployment each month 
this year and last winter. 


Trade Union Reports 


Start records of unemployment in 
your union now. Find out the num- 
ber of your members who are unem- 
ployed or working part time each 
month. These records will be valuable 
in providing against unemployment 
and in many other ways. 

In all efforts to provide for next 
winter and to improve business it is 
well to keep in mind this statement 
that “The strongest depression force 
is enthusiastic pessimism.” Business 
can be made better; already many 
fundamental adjustments have been 
made, business men are more confident 
and there are definite signs of slow 
but steady improvement. We still 
need to beware of pessimists, to join 
with the optimists and at the same 
time to take action to strengthen busi- 
ness revival. 





NO FURTHER EMPLOYMENT GAINS 


CTOBER held the gains of 
September but brought no fur- 
ther improvement. Twenty- 

one per cent of the union membership 
are still out of work. October is usu- 
ally the peak month of fall business. 
Sometimes this activity extends to all 
lines and brings better employment 
generally; sometimes industries bene- 
fit unequally. 

This year employment of union 


members was better in printing and 
metal trades, where the number out 
of work decreased from 8 to 7 per 
cent and from 23 to 21 per cent, re- 
spectively. But even with these small 
gains unemployment is still at un- 
precedented high levels. In building 


trades conditions are slightly worse 
but the increase was in tenths of a per 
cent and does not show in the figures. 

The largest improvement was in 


I. Unemployment by Trades’ 
Per cent of Union Members Unemployed 


All 

Year Month 
18 
18 
18 
16 
13 
11 
12 
9 
10 
9 
10 
13 
15 
15 
14 
12 
11 


Trades 


All Other 
Trades 
10 


Metal 
Trades 
18 
16 
13 
12 
12 
10 
13 


Printing 
Trades 


Building 
Trades 
36 
39 
38 
32 
25 
22 
24 
19 
22 
18 
21 
23 
30 
33 
34 
29 
26 
19 
16 
18 
21 
22 
23 
32 
38 
43 
41 
40 
37 
37 
39 
39 
38 
38 
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For an explanation of the collection and computation of the figures, see March, 1928, AMERICAN 


FEDERATIONIST. 
* Preliminary. 
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clothing and textiles where the peak 
busy month of the fall brought a 31 
per cent improvement in the unem- 
ployment situation. More went back 
to work in food and other manufac- 
turing industries and in street trans- 
port, but conditions were worse in 
railroads, water transport, amuse- 
ments and service industries. 

The report for cities is encourag- 
ing. Fifteen show employment still 
improving, but conditions have 
changed for the worse in eight. 

Business groups, labor, welfare 
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country over are lining up in the gen- 
eral campaign to provide against 
unemployment. Detroit has been 
placing 500 a day through their mu- 
nicipal employment bureau. Phila- 
delphia is having marked success with 
a “buy now” campaign. Chicago, 
Cleveland, Kansas City, Milwaukee, 
are creating jobs on public improve- 
ments or in industrial plants. In New 
York a municipal employment bureau 
has already placed over 10,000 and a 
bankers’ committee are raising $150,- 
000 a week for relief. 


agencies, government bodies the 
Unemployment in Cities 
All Trades Building Trades All Other Trades 
Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Part 
members increase members increase members increase time 
unem- (+) or unem- (+) or unem- (+) or all 
ployed decrease ployed decrease ployed decrease trades 
- (—) (—) 
October Since October Since October Since 
1930 September! 1930 September! 1930 September! 

ee 11 -9 50 + 3 5 —21 12 
Baltimore, Md....... 19 - 9 33 + 5 11 —26 15 
Birmingham, Ala... . 22 —2 59 — 3 9 +10 22 
Boston, Mass........ 22 + 2 37 +8 10 —11 13 
ae 20 +10 29 -1 18 +16 9 
Chicago, Ills......... 26 + 6 56 + 3 13 +12 12 
Cincinnati, Ohio. .... 12 - 5 27 -9 5 +9 28 
Cleveland, Ohio...... 28 +12 49 +19 10 0 23 
Denver, Colo ....... 18 —13 33 - 5 11 —20 11 
Detroit, Mich....... 27 -— 7 55 — 2 16 —11 15 
Jersey City, N. J..... 23 —14 32 —21 18 -— 5 10 
Los Angeles, Calif... . 24 +15 37 + 2 20 +24 20 
Milwaukee, Wisc... . . 11 +12 30 +17 5 —7 16 
Minneapolis, Minn.. . 17 — 6 36 +12 10 —21 13 
New York, N. Y..... 20 —2 28 -—4 15 -1 13 
Omaha, Nebr........ 9 — 2 24 +1 4 -— § 14 
Paterson, N. J....... 28 +22 56 +39 13 — 6 9 
Philadelphia, Pa... .. 22 —16 41 +16 17 —27 27 
Pittsburgh, Pa....... 14 —15 22 —19 10 -9 13 
San Antonio, Texas... 9 -— 5 30 +5 3 —23 8 
San Francisco, Calif . . 16 -— 0 33 — 2 13 +2 10 
St. Louis, Mo........ 12 — 7 34 —2 6 —14 17 
Seattle, Wash....... 13 ld 29 +33 7 —7 18 
Washington, D. C.... 5 —23 22 — 3 2 —50 7 


1 Reports from the same unions for two months. 
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Ten THOusAND SMALL Loans, by Louis 
N. Robinson and Maude E. Stearns. 
New York, Russell Sage Foundation. 
Foreword by Leon Henderson of the 
Department of Remedial Loans. Re- 
viewed by Roy F. Bergengren. 


This book is (to quote the foreword) “a 
statistical study of 10,000 small loans, part 
of a general survey of small loans prepared 
for the Russell Sage Foundation under the 
direction of Dr. Louis N. Robinson.” It was 
preceded by “The Regulation of Pawn- 
broking,” a part of the same series, and will 
be followed by a report having to do with 
laws and decisions relating to the small- 
loan business. 

It is predicated on the statement contained 
in the opening paragraph that “few people 
seem to realize that there is a great class of 
our population, made up mainly of wage- 
earners, who from time to time must bor- 
row money to meet the ordinary vicissitudes 
of life” and on the further fact, which is the 
rather amazing conclusion to which any stu- 
dent of the small-loan problem is driven 
early in his study, that “this need is not met 
by commercial banks.” 

The study, most inieresting and of great 
value, is limited in its scope to loans which 
come within a very narrow classification. An 
excellent survey of the small-loan field was 
recently concluded by Evans Clark, for the 
Board of Trustees of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, of which Board he is Managing 
Director. This report estimates the total 
per annum small-loan business at $2,592,- 
500,000. ‘This estimate indicates that the 
largest single factor in the small-loan busi- 
ness is still the Unlicensed Lenders—the so- 
called simon pure loan sharks (operating for 
the most part at illegal rates) —with a total 
estimated per annum business of $750,- 


000,000 or 28.9 per cent of the whole. The 
10,000 loans with which the report is con- 
cerned were made by chattel loan companies, 
operating under the uniform small-loan law, 
at legal rates varying from 36 per cent to 42 
per cent for the most part. These lenders, 
according to the Twentieth Century Fund 
Report, do 19.3 per cent of all the small- 
loans business. As the report clearly indi- 
cates, they do a preferred business, not in 
every way typical of the small-loan busi- 
ness as viewed in its entirety. 

The fact that these loans are within a re- 
stricted and a preferred field emphasizes the 
conclusion which one must almost auto- 
matically reach from a perusal of the book— 
that a serious problem has been disclosed 
without any suggestion of permanent relief. 

The universality of this problem is dis- 
closed by the fact that the analysis covers 
returns gathered in 109 cities in 17 states. 

Had this analysis included some study of 
loans made by unlicensed lenders, some 
analysis of credit union loans, some investi- 
gation of small loans in rural sections, it 
would have disclosed even more difficult 
problems. It must be therefore borne in 
mind that this study sheds light only on 
loans made by lenders for the most part 
operating at 42 per cent in urban areas. 
Incidentally, it is noted in the early pages 
of the introduction that eighteen states had, 
by 1923 enacted the uniform small-loans 
law authorizing rates ranging from 36 per 
cent to 42 per cent, that between 1923 and 
1928 six states were added, but that a reces- 
sion apparently set inin 1929 when material 
reductions in the basic rates were provided 
by amendments of the uniform law in three 
states, which raises a most interesting ques- 
tion as to the probable future development 
of this type of small-loan legislation. 
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It is most unfortunate that publications 
of this sort can not be produced at a publi- 
cation date which will be closer to the time 
the statistics are collected. This book ap- 
pears in 1930 with statistical data collected 
seven and eight years prior to publication, 
the intervening period being one of such 
extraordinary economic change in the 
United States that it is seriously open to 
question whether or not figures as of 1922 
have any real value when. studied under 
the vastly different economic conditions 
prevailing eight years later. The rapid de- 
velopment of installment credit in very re- 
cent years, the aftermath of a period of 
rapid mass production, the extraordinary 
era of stock-market speculation and the pre- 
vailing industrial depression—have all come 
about since these figures were gathered dur- 
ing the relatively tranquil years 1922 and 
1923—which fact must, of course, be taken 
into account by anyone who would make 
final conclusions of fact from the figures as 
presented. It is unfortunately a fact that 
statisticians often fail to be sufficiently 
nimble with their arithmetical calculations 
to make them of current value. What 
might be a true deduction as regards the 
small-loan business of the chattel-loan com- 
panies in 1922, might very easily have little 
bearing on the small-loan problems of the 
borrowers who are seeking credit in 1930. 

Chapter II brings us to some analysis of 
the business with which the book is con- 
cerned. The first striking fact is a further 
limitation on the scope of the inquiry. Of 
the 10,000 loans, 7,147 (or 71 per cent of 
them) were the joint loans of married 
couples, and of the balance, 206 loans were 
secured not only by two signatures but also, 
as were the loans to husband and wife, by 
a chattel mortgage which probably, in most 
cases, constituted a lien on all of the goods 
and chattels of the borrowers. We are 
studying, therefore, primarily, loans on two- 
name paper secured by chattel mortgages. 

Further, it is interesting to note in this 
chapter that the loans were made primarily 
to men and women in their thirties, 85 per 
cent of them being to persons less than 50 
years of age. In other words, the same 
process which increasingly eliminates men of 
middle age from gainful industry as too 


old, apparently qualifies the loan risks as 
preferred by the chattel-mortgage lenders. 
The loans under consideration are almost 
exclusively to relatively young men and 
women in their most productive years, 
another interesting and important limita- 
tion. 

Next we have some interesting data indi- 
cating that 83 per cent of the borrowers 
were native white. While the 10,000 loans 
were taken at random they would seem to 
indicate a preference for native white bor- 
rowers, and on page 44 (Chapter II) we 
find that borrowers with but one child ex- 
ceed in number those who have two children 
and more. At this stage in the book we 
may summarize it by pointing out that it 
has to do with 10,000 loans made by chat- 
tel-mortgage loan companies, for the most 
part to husband and wives on their joint 
signature, secured by chattel mortgages, 
limited largely to native white people, the 
married having mostly one and but rarely 
more than two children. 

Chapter III has to do with the borrow- 
ers’ economic status. The first table deals 
with employment. Of the 10,000 loans 
investigated, 8,792 were to men gainfully 
employed and 905 to women wage-workers 
with jobs—a total of 99.5 per cent of the 
men borrowers and 97 per cent of the 
women, a factor which again enters into the 
matter of risk assumed. Of the men bor- 
rowers 7,499 were employees and 728 em- 
ployers. The tables in this chapter indicate 
that $30 per week is the most frequent wage 
of the men borrowers and $20 a week the 
most frequent wage of the women. More 
than half the men borrowers received less 
than $33 a week and more than half the 
women borrowers less than $21 a week. 
There is the interesting conclusion that 
“while our borrowers were persons of small 
means, their wages for the most part were 
not excessively low . . . this is to be ex- 
pected, for the poverty stricken will seldom, 
if ever, be able to obtain a loan.” 

It is also an interesting fact that over 30 
per cent of the returns recorded some in- 
come over and above wage income. 

Chapter IV opens with the more or less 
obvious conclusion that “in the economic 
classes from which the majority of small- 
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loan borrowers come, unemployment is a 
serious problem.” 

There are some interesting conclusions 
relative to the attitude of the lenders to- 
wards unemployment. To quote from page 
76: “During the periods of depression the 
lenders refuse more applications, lending 
only to the more responsible.” The study 
has to do with those who succeed in their 
efforts to borrow, not with all folks who 
seek to borrow. It is, of course, an inter- 
esting fact that the justification of the 42 
per cent provided in most of the small-loan 
laws based on the uniform draft is the risk 
assumed by the lender, a risk which cer- 
tainly is not borne out by this survey. 

There is an interesting table on page 83 
showing causes of unemployment and that 
the most frequent cause is quite logically 
“lack of work.” ‘This is not a serious mat- 
ter in this survey based on 1922-1923 fig- 
ures, however, as over 90 per cent of the 
10,000 loans were made to employed people. 

The discussion of security which begins 
on page 92 is, to my mind, of the most 
extraordinary interest, having in mind again 
the basic justification of the relatively high 
rate charged by chattel-mortgage lenders 
and the very apparent limitations of this 
inquiry. We are dealing with folks who 
are paying from 36 per cent to 42 per cent 
for credit. Yet one-third of all of the bor- 
rowers (better than 3,000 of them) owned 
real estate, either outright or subject to 
mortgage. A table on page 92 analyzes the 
equities, showing 2% per cent with equities 
of less than $500, the balance ranging from 
equities of $500 to $10,000 and over. Six 
per cent of the borrowers (600 of them) 
reported holdings in real estate entirely 
unencumbered. ‘The equities average ap- 
parently in the vicinity of $1,500. 

Furthermore, page 94 indicated that 80 
per cent of the borrowers carried life in- 
surance policies varying from $100 to 
$10,000, with an average policy between 
$800 and $900. The authors conclude 
(page 97) that the fact of this insurance 
“testifies both to the substantial character 
of the borrowers as a whole, and to the 
policy of discrimination of the loan offices.” 

Of the borrowers 1,350 had checking ac- 
counts; 1,000 had savings-bank accounts; 
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500 of them had building-and-loan ac- 
counts. These folks were, however, in- 
cluded among the 10,000 borrowers who 
borrowed for the most part on the joint 
signature of husband and wife, with chat- 
tel-mortgage security at rates varying from 
36 per cent to 42 per cent. 

Chapter V has to do with the borrowers’ 
living conditions. The first table again in- 
dicates the discriminatory nature of this 
business. It discloses that 54 per cent of 
all of the borrowers had lived for fifteen 
years or more in their then location and 
that only 5 per cent had lived there for 
less than a year. Over 81 per cent of the 
borrowers had lived in the city of their then 
residence for five years or more. Over 500 
of the borrowers were living in their own 
homes without any mortgages. 

Twenty-three per cent of the married 
couples included among the borrowers had 
no children and there were less than five 
persons in 68 per cent of all the families 
represented. Seventy-five per cent of the 
husbands and wives who were borrowers 
had two children or less. These 10,000 
loans were made to folks who had rela- 
tively small families, another interesting and 


important limitation. 


Chapter VI has to do with the amount 
of the loan. The largest number of loans 
were $100 in amount, with $50 the next 
most popular denomination. Only 55 per 
cent of the borrowers received in full the 
cash represented by the face of the note, “as 
the cash paid represents in most instances 
an increase in an old loan upon renewal.” 
The most extraordinary fact pointed out 
in the whole book is the one contained on 
page 122 to the effect that “of all the loans, 
4,167, or 42 per cent, were renewals at the 
same office, usually for increased amounts 

. usually the obligation is furniture 
bought on the installment plan. Before 
accepting such furniture as security the 
lender pays off the amount due on it to the 
dealer out of the loan which he makes to 
the borrower in order to acquire first claim 
on the furniture.” A considerable per- 
centage of these loans were apparently made 
in order to enable the borrower (by borrow- 
ing at 36 per cent to 42 per cent) to pay off 
the balance on an installment furniture 
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contract, which probably cost him in the 
first place at least 20 per cent more than 
the cash price. This book draws no morals, 
possibly because they are so obvious. 

Quoting again from page 123: “It is 
not surprising that customers return again 
and again. We have already seen that 42 
per cent of our borrowers renewed their 
loans before completing payment.” Again— 
this quotation being from page 124: “70 
per cent of all the loans were made to per- 
sons who had borrowed previously at the 
same office. The tables show that relatively 
few borrowers had borrowed more than 10 
times, that 34 had borrowed 20 times and 
that 3 had borrowed 60 times at the same 
office. 

There are some interesting if somewhat 
obvious conclusions in the concluding pages 
of the last chapter—that men in profes- 
sional and clerical service can get larger 
loans than laborers ; that school teachers can 
borrow more than cooks; that a person with 
a large wage can borrow more than a per- 
son with a small wage; that unemployed 
persons can borrow only smaller amounts 
than employed persons; that persons with 
real estate can make larger loans than per- 
sons without; that the borrower with a 
large family may be limited in his borrow- 
ing to what he can get, not to what he 
needs. 

Of the 10,000 borrowers (including the 
3,000 real-estate owners) 7,651 gave chat- 
tel mortgages of furniture, 858 of them also 
gave some other security; 1.6 per cent of 
the borrowers borrowed on unsecured notes. 

This book is of great value despite the 
restrictions of the study and the fact that 
the figures are too old to be of maximum 
current value. If these 10,000 loans are 
in fact typical, they prove within what a 
carefully safeguarded area the chattel-loan 
business is conducted and that the risks inci- 
dental to the business are relatively very 
small, which fact is borne out by the sta- 
tistics not contained in the book that the 
losses in the business are proportionately 
small. The uniform small-loan law has 


done a vast amount of good as one way of 
eliminating the activities of the simon pure 
loan shark. I recall one case which in- 
volved a wage-worker in a 3,600 per cent 
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rate to a salary buyer. This book must, 
however, almost inevitably have raised the 
question in the minds of the co-authors of 
the book as to whether or not 42 per cent 
is the proper present-day maximum limita- 
tion for a business which is so carefully 
safeguarded. 

In conclusion, it is interesting to point 
out how necessary to the permanent solution 
of the wage-workers’ small-loan problem is 
one very simple essential—that the welfare 
of the borrower be not only the primary 
but the sole consideration. The borrower 
needs something much more important than 
loan service. He needs some intelligent 
understanding of his own economic prob- 
lem. He needs to know why he has to 
borrow and how he may avoid borrowing; 
he needs to save money; he needs to under- 
stand how to get himself in hand and how 
to plan and achieve an orderly economic 
program. He needs a lender interested in 
his welfare, a lender motivated to decrease 
borrowing not to increase it; a lender so 
concerned with the personal well-being of 
the borrower as to be interested in the 
“why” and the “wherefore” of the loan. 

Over three-quarters of a centry ago in 
Germany it was discovered that workers 
could join one with the other to solve their 
common economic problems. 

The 1929 report of the Massachusetts 
commissioner of banks indicates that in 1929 
the Massachusetts credit unions made small 
loans of the sort discussed in the book under 
consideration totaling in money $7,518,365. 
Of this total, loans aggregating in amount 
$5,523,908 were made to credit-union mem- 
ber borrowers—the sort of workers de- 
scribed in the book—with no security at all. 
Seventy per cent of all of the credit-union 
small-loans business in Massachusetts in 
1929 consisted of loans on the unsecured 
notes of credit-union member borrowers. 
It is interesting to note that there are now 
32 states with credit-union laws, practically 
all of them limiting loans interest rates to 
12 per cent per year and less—and even 
more interesting, that the net earnings re- 
vert to the members of credit unions and 
average 6 per cent and better. There are, 
tor example, 238 credit unions of postal em- 
ployees to which over 40,000 of Uncle Sam’s 














TEN THOUSAND SMALL LOANS 


postal workers belong; these credit unions 
all started with a few members and a few 
dollars and their average age is less than 
four years. Yet these folks already have 
savings in their credit unions of over two 
and a quarter million dollars and have made, 
with their own money and under their own 
management, to themselves more than 
90,000 loans aggregating more than eleven 
million dollars at rates which average less 
than 12 per cent, of which they have re- 
ceived back as earnings on their savings 
dividends of more than 6 per cent average. 

Cooperative credit would seem to be the 
real answer to the problems presented by 
“Ten Thousand Small Loans.” 


INCOME AND WAGES IN THE SOUTH, by 
Clarence Heer. Published for the In- 
stitute for Research in Social Science by 
the University of North Carolina Press, 
Chapel Hill, N. C., 1930. Pp.. 68. 
Price, $1. Reviewed by B. U. Ratch- 
ford, Duke University. 


During the past two years the ques- 
tion of industrial wages in the South has 
been of great interest to the whole coun- 
try, due mainly to the conditions and de- 
velopments in the textile industry. All 
students and observers of the situation have 
felt the need for clear, reliable and com- 
parable data regarding wages paid in the 
South. This little volume is an attempt 
to present such scant data as are available 
and to suggest some tentative conclusions 
based upon them. 

The author first makes it clear that the 
problem of industrial wages is only a part 
of the larger problem of average incomes 
in general, and indicates that the latter 
must be explained and solved along with 
the former. He also reminds the reader 
of certain general characteristics of the 
South which must be considered in dealing 
with this problem. The first of these is 
that the South, in spite of its rapid indus- 
trial growth in recent years, is still pre- 
dominantly rural and agricultural, and thus 
the average of southern incomes will be 
governed largely by agricultural considera- 
tions. The other conditions are the prev- 
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alence of farm tenancy and the low average 
of wealth in the South. 

The statistical sources consulted reveal 
the inadequacy of data in this field, and 
the need for original, painstaking work in 
the collection and interpretation of exact, 
reliable and up-to-date material. The 
sources used are: Federal income tax sta- 
tistics; a study of incomes in the various 
states by the National Bureau of Economic 
Research; publications of the Census 
Bureau and other Federal agencies; and 
studies made by the Department of Labor 
concerning certain specific trades and oc- 
cupations. All of these suffer more or less 
from inaccuracies, incompleteness or age. 

As is usually true of statistical studies 
of this kind, it is impossible to make any 
general statement that will be accurate and 
significant in regard to the average income 
in the South in comparison to the incomes 
in the rest of the country. In a very gen- 
eral way it can be said that southern in- 
comes would average between 60 and 80 
per cent of incomes elsewhere. The author 
finds that the differential varies with dif- 
ferent types of work, the tendency being 
for the differential to vary inversely with 
the degree of skill required. Thus, un- 
skilled agricultural and day labor in the 
South gets from 50 to 65 per cent as much 
as in the rest of the country, while certain 
skilled labor, such as brick and stone ma- 
sons, plasterers, et cetera, suffer no wage 
differential. This tendency toward a large 
wage differential among unskilled labor in 
the South is universal, and is found even in 
the wages paid to civil employees in the 
United States naval establishments. Those 
in professional and clerical pursuits in the 
South get from 70 to 90 per cent as much 
as much as those in similar pursuits else- 
where. ‘The greatest differential is found 
in the salaries of public school teachers, who 
are drawn from a comparatively restricted 
area, and the least differential is in those 
lines which draw from a nationwide area. 

The author calls attention to the fact 
that the agricultural workers are in a 
worse position, relatively, than the indus- 
trial workers. The former receive only 
about one-half as much as similar workers 
elsewhere, while the latter usually get 65 
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per cent or more. Since agriculture em- 
ploys three times as many men as the manu- 
facturing and mechanical pursuits, this is 
one of the most important factors in keep- 
ing down the average income in the South. 

Another interesting comparison is that of 
trade-union wage scales. The scales in 
the South are from 75 to 100 per cent of 
those elsewhere, with an average of 86 per 
cent—which is a more favorable showing 
than is made by wages generally. No com- 
ment is offered as to how much, if any, of 
this favorable showing is due to union activ- 
ities, and how much to the higher degree 
of skill found among such workers, but the 
inference is that it is mainly due to the 
latter. 

No attempt is made to compare real 
wages in the South and elsewhere. The 
author recognizes that there are differences 
in costs of living, but says that attempts 
to measure the disparity in real incomes 
would be “an extremely hazardous under- 
taking.” He holds that a consideration of 
greater importance is the fact that a trans- 
lation of money wages into real wages 
would not affect “the relative size of the 
various wage differentials with reference to 
one another.” 

In attempting to explain why southern 
incomes are low, the author gives three rea- 
sons: (1) The relatively small number of 
people receiving large incomes; (2) the 
small return per worker in southern agri- 
culture; and (3) the concentration of 
workers in occupations that have low yields, 
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regardless of where they are carried on. 
He recognizes the fact that these explana- 
tions do not really explain, but declines 
to go further, on the ground that a more 
basic treatment would carry the discussion 
too far afield. It is suggested that the im- 
mobility of certain elements of the south- 
ern working population and the presence 
of the negro, with his low standard of liy- 
ing and limited range of occupational 
choices are elements that must be consid- 
ered. Also, the low yield of agriculture, 
and the tendency for this to drag down 
unskilled wages in general, are emphasized. 
It would have been very interesting and 
would have added much to the work had it 
been possible to go a stage farther and 
offer some discussion as to why agricultural 
incomes are so low in the South and why 
the low yield occupations are so prevalent 
there. 

In conclusion, it is suggested that the 
southern wage differential might disappear 
in the future by a continued industrializa- 
tion of the South, which would be occa- 
sioned by the moving in of industries from 
regions of higher wages. On the other 
hand, it is pointed out that the small in- 
come of the southern farmer and agricul- 
tural worker is an important factor which 
must be considered in all problems dealing 
with incomes in the South for years to 
come; unless it can be raised there is little 
hope for any great improvement in the 
wages of unskilled or semiskilled labor. 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Bright, vaulted ceilings, 

And windows fine and high, 
Color and light and air, 

My home! 

Long oaken tables, 

And walls all lined with books— 
My books! 


My family, 
Drawn together by the bond of books— 
Our books— 
In our big, warm, cheerful home. 

Frances HoLsrook PFEIFFER. 


Quiet people; 

Some fine, scholarly and clean; 
And others, the rain drives in 
From out the Square— 

These, so prodigal of time, 
Shabby, with tousled hair— 
My family: 
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“FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC” 


Northeastern Section 


Woodland (Maine) had one of 
the best Labor Day celebrations in 
years. It was the only town in the 
State of Maine that had a celebra- 
tion with all local unions in line of 
march. The floats were very pic- 
turesque and caused much favorable 
comment. The mills are running 
full time and we have very few out 
of work. More interest has been 
taken in the unions here than ever 
and we credit this to the fact that we 
have so little unemployment here 
and so much in other towns.—F RANK 
D. JOHNSON. 


The Central Labor Union at New 
Bedford (Mass.) has appointed its 
regular committees for the winter 
and the textile-craft unions have 
planned for an organization drive. 
There is a slight improvement in the 
textile situation. The labor party 
here is not making much headway. 
The stretch-out system called ‘“Spe- 
cialization” is being forced on the 
weaker craft unions in the textiles. 
The unemployment conditions give 
the employers the opportunity to in- 
stall it without trouble, which they 
would undoubtedly get, if working 


conditions were reasonable. The 
people are dissatisfied but can not 
fight back. Ten per cent of the 
workers have been laid off due to 
this specialization——-HERBERT SEv- 
ERS. 


Marlboro (Mass.) is making 
every effort to hold its own in union 
membership, with the carpenters and 
painters out for new members. There 
is only one job under way here and 
about 85 per cent of the men are out 
of work. All industries here are on 
part time, some three and some four 
days a week, with shut-downs occa- 
sionally. All candidates must pledge 
on labor-law measures to secure our 
votes.—JOHN T. TUCKER. 


Things are quiet around Williman- 
tic (Conn.) in all lines of work. 
No activities have been shown, but 
there is an organizing campaign 
about to be started throughout the 
state in all crafts. A resolution was 
unanimously voted on at the Connec- 
ticut Federation of Labor convention 
to call a conference of all national 
and internationals on this campaign. 
No new agreements have been signed. 
In some of the textile mills an in- 
c1ease in the working hours has taken 
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Whaat Labor Should Know 


Last month we suggested the need for 
wide-spread distribution of information 
which would enable the wage earner to ap- 
ply his bargaining power to the buying of 
money. 

First of all, he should know that the cost 
of a loan will depend in part upon the 
security he pledges as evidence both of his 
good faith, and of his ability and willing- 
ness to repay the loan. In the main the 
security asked of him will be one of three 
kinds, depending on the type of organiza- 
tion he deals with and the legal provisions 
under which it operates: 


1. Personal Property or Future Income— 
Agencies advancing money either on house- 
hold goods or wage assignments make loans 
available to practically everyone who is 
peenenenty located and keeping house. 

ersonal finance companies operating under 
the Uniform Small Loan Law, sponsored 
by the Russell Sage Foundation, lend on 
this kind of security and thus offer their 
service to a far larger number of people 
than can get accommodation from all other 
types of loan agencies combined. 

Loan companies in this group depend 
upon the integrity of the customer and his 
capacity to pay and use the chattel mort- 
gage mainly to impress the customer with 
the importance of his obligation, and to ob- 
tain information as to his character, in- 
debtedness, and income. 

Household furniture affords meager se- 
curity for the loan. It has been this cor- 
poration’s experience that the actual 
second-hand sale value of such furniture 
does not exceed, on the average, 25% of 
the loan. Household Finance Corporation 
does not permit its branch managers to 
foreclose on any chattel mortgage where 
the furniture is in use, unless there is de- 
finite evidence of attempt to defraud. 
Household prefers to accept a loss rather 
= contribute to the disruption of family 
ife. 

Although the laws of some states permit 
a creditor holding a wage assignment to 
collect as much as the entire wage of the 
debtor until his obligation has been dis- 
charged, leaders in the personal finance 
field were unwilling to take advantage of 
such drastic laws. They therefore included 
a clause in the Uniform Small Loan Law 
limiting the amount which may be col- 
lected on any one pay day to ten per cent 
of the total due. This reduction in the 
amount that can be collected by legal 


rocess eliminates nine-tenths of the col- 
ection value of garnishments. 

Because, then, personal property or fu- 
ture incomes do not constitute the best of 
security, loans so secured involve heavier 
investigation and collection expenses than 
do other kinds of loans. 


2. Bankable collateral puts a man in the 
best position of all so far as obtaining 
money at low cost is concerned. One 
should always use such collateral in pre- 
ference to patronizing the relatively high 
cost loan agencies which were created for 
persons wthout such advantages. How- 
ever, very few can use this kind of loan 
because only a small number owns bankable 
collateral. 


3. Endorsements acceptable to loan agencies 
can be obtained by many more people than 
have collateral. Even so, however, it is 
not likely that more than half of the wage 
earners who desire to borrow from time 
to time can avail themselves of the services 
of friends or relatives for this purpose, 
and of these a goodly proportion prefers to 

ay more rather than sacrifice independence 
in financial matters, or expose their per- 
sonal financial affairs. 


The cost of endorsed loans varies greatly 
as between different agencies. A very few 
banks lend at a discount rate equivalent to 
1% a month simple interest—a rate which 
cannot be profitable but is provided as a 
kind of advertising to accommodate pres- 
ent or future depositors. Other such 
agencies make charges equal to as much 
as or more than 304% a month. The cus- 
tomer will find it advisable to ascertain 
the actual cost in dollars and cents for the 
period he needs to make repayment, and 
compare with the cost of a chattel loan. 
He can then determine for himself which 
service best fills his need. 


* 
Interest vs. Discount 
Comparing interest rates is always con- 
fusing. Interest can be fairly computed in 
only one way, and that is on the amount of 
money the customer actually gets, and for 
the time he has it in his possession. 


Endorsed small loans are repaid in 
weekly or monthly — payments, but the 
interest for a whole year on the full 
amount borrowed is deducted in advance. 
For example, take a $100 loan for a year 
on which $6.00 (a year’s interest at 6%) 
and a $2.00 fee are deducted in advance; 
the customer actually gets $92.00 which he 
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About the Cost of Smatt Loans 


has in his possession until his first monthly 
payment is made. He then reduces the debt 
by payment of one-twelfth of the note or 
$8.33, and during the next month he only 
has $83.67 of the loan company’s money. 
Thus each month the amount the borrower 
actually has, is further reduced by a pay- 
ment of $8.33. During the year in which 
the loan is being repaid the customer on 
an average has the use of less than one-half 
of the full amount on which he paid in- 
terest. This practically doubles the stated 
rate. 


7 
Fees Must Be Considered 


Furthermore, discount companies lend- 
ing on endorsements, as a rule, advertise 
their discount rate, but charge in addition 
fees, fines, and penalties for delinquencies, 
while some also require that the loan be 
insured against death of the borrower, and 
others do not rebate interest when pay- 
ments are made ahead of schedule, or 
when a note is renewed. Unquestionably if 
the borrower is able and willing to pro- 
vide two good endorsers; if he pays each 
=P payment promptly; if he does not 

d it necessary to renew the loan before 
it is paid off; if he is not likely to pay 
ahead of schedule; he can borrow from 
some discount agencies lending on endorse- 
ments at a cost less in dollars than charged 
by companies operating under the Uniform 
Small Loan Law. But the wage earner 
should realize that extra charges may run 
up the cost of such loans to far exceed the 
cost of one obtained without endorsements 
from Household. 

This method of charging simple interest 
at the end of each month on only the un- 
paid balance is used exclusively by com- 

ies operating under the Uniform Small 

an Law, which allows a maximum charge 
of 344% a month on unpaid balances, and 
prohibits the addition of fees or fines for 
any purpose whatsoever. Household’s rate 
on loans from $100 to $300 is 21%4% a 
month, 

It is impossible in this brief space to 
explain the interest calculations necessary 
to make detailed comparisons. While 314 % 
a month sounds high, it is all the cost that 

t can be assessed under the Uniform 
Law. $100 repaid in ten equal monthly in- 
stallments costs $13.75 at 234%, which is 
Household’s rate. The $100 is repaid in 
ten equal payments of $10.00 each with 
a on the unpaid balance calculated as 

ws: 





Month Unpaid Balance Interest 
Dintieebveasectinensine $100 $2.50 
Mecedecencecsoesessese 90 2.25 
ee eee 80 2.00 
neon a800eedeseness se 70 1.75 
Pnseexcedendsecscesese 60 1.50 
Daw sGnemreseseconseoece 50 1.25 
Meth de eORAREECESENEROR 40 1.00 
Mieesaceaeeennnceswees 30 .75 
Tahtcizabuotedesscok 20 .50 

BE cc nsedsedecestéoucéze 10 .25 
$13.75 
= 


Let Each Man Figure It Out for 
Himself 


To lend $100 cash the endorsement dis- 
count loan company will add charges of 
$6.40 if the discount is 6%; $8.70 if the 
discount is 8%; $11.00 if the discount is 
10%. Then add to this all fees, fines, extra 
discounts for renewal in case one borrows 
again before the loan is paid off. Often 
the extra charges will amount to more than 
the discount. Practise varies with different 
agencies. In case one intends to repay 
the loan in full in a few months, he need 
look no further as Household’s method of 
charging only for the time one has the 
money assures the lowest cost on such 
short time loans. The wage earner should 
compare the total annual cost with House- 
hold’s charge; weigh the difference (if any) 
against the service offered; decide whether 
it is worth obligating himself to friends or 
relatives, or having to endorse for them at 
some future time, and risking that affairs 
be involved in gossip; or whether the 
lender will be moderate in his demands in 
case of adversity. 

Should he decide to borrow on his own 
security—his personal property and future 
income—this corporation offers a line of 
credit from $100 to $300 at a cost lower 
than most, accompanied by a service whose 
quality will be attested by the 280,000 
families now customers of Household. 

By using bargaining power one can help 
to reduce the cost of personal loans. 


Household Finance 
Corporation 
919 North Michigan Ave. 
Chieago, Hlinois 


Reprints of this series of advertise- 
ments be mailed on request 
te the Division of Research. 
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place, namely, in Taftville and Plain- 
field. Slight improvements have been 
shown in this branch of the industry. 
Efforts are still being made to have 
the clerks affiliate with the American 


Federation of Labor.—LORETTA 
OATLEY. 
Providence (R. I.) organized 


workers are trying to promote the 
use of union-labeled products. Ef- 
forts are being made to organize 
waitresses and engineers, and tailors 
have organization campaigns under 
way. There has been a slight in- 
crease in building-trades work. Tex- 
tile and jewelry workers are em- 
ployed on part-time schedule. Ques- 
tionnaires are being sent to all can- 
didates who are seeking public office. 
Senator David I. Walsh spoke at our 
Labor Day celebration. The plumb- 
ers are now on strike to obtain a 
wage of $1.35 an hour and the five- 
day week. Some of the shops have 
signed up.—JAMES J. CARROLL. 


The Central Labor Union at 
Jamestown (N. Y.) is planning to 
have speakers address their open 
meetings this winter. While there is 
a slight improvement in the unem- 
ployment situation, yet it is far from 
normal. Furniture, textile, sheet- 
metal and building workers are on 
part time. We are about to reor- 
ganize our political nonpartisan cam- 
paign committee for election pur- 
poses. The theatrical stage em- 


ployees renewed agreement, with bet- 
ter conditions and increased pay. 
We have one of the finest labor halls 
in this section of the country.—H. 
A. HARTMAN. 

A tentative mass meeting has been 
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arranged on stabilizing employment 
at Altoona (Pa.) by the Central 
Labor Union, which is seeking the 
cooperation of all business and civic 
organizations, reports John F. Wel- 
ler. Unemployment is on the in- 
crease. Outside construction work 
is at a standstill; other industries are 
on part time. 


The Central Labor Union at Mo- 
nessen (Pa.) is starting a drive to 
have all unions affiliate with the cen- 
tral body. Only about 25 per cent 
of the normal working force is being 
employed in both the building and 
steel industries. We are putting on 
an educational campaign consisting 
of a poster and booklet to be dis- 
tributed in the homes and business 
houses in the interest of organized 
labor.—WILLIAM J. BELL. 


L. M. Snyder reports the follow- 
ing affiliation of members to the cen- 
tral body: Carpenters, 250; musi- 
cians, 75; street-car men, 60; picture 
operators, 6. We hope to add the 
painters with 100 members; brick- 
layers, 100; sheet-metal workers, 20; 
lathers, 10, and barbers, 25, soon to 
our fold. Work is very slow here. 
Westinghouse Electric Company, 
Steel Hoop Company, Carnegie Steel 
Company and the Tin Plate Mill 
are all working part time. The car- 
penters have the 54-day week, but 
next spring will make a try for the 
five-day week. 


The central body is making a sur- 
vey of Uniontown (Pa.) to find how 
many are out of work and if possible 
to place these at employment of some 
kind. There is no improvement in 
the unemployment situation. Min- 
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ing is our only large industry. Some 
plants are operating three and four 
days a week, others five and six. 
We are working to elect only friends 
of Labor to political positions. The 
Building Trades Council is gaining 
ground. The writer, Samuel See- 
hoffer, as business agent of the 
council, has succeeded in having three 
large jobs 100 per cent union. 


Southeastern Section 


The building trades at Alexandria 
(Va.) have organization campaigns 
in progress. The unemployment 
situation is getting worse. The rail- 
roads are working part time.—P. J. 
CoNLON. 


Brick masons, carpenters and 
painters at Charlotte (N. C.) have 
an organizing campaign now in prog- 
ress. Work in the building trades 
is improving very much. Textile 
workers are on part time. The leg- 
islative committee has been requested 
to send out questionnaires to all can- 
didates for public positions. We 
have under way the organization of 
bus drivers, automobile mechanics, 
street-railway employees and sheet- 
metal workers.—W. A. NEAL. 


F. S. Dodson of Durham (N. C.) 
reports that the hosiery mills and 
one cotton mill (East Durham Cot- 
ton Mfg. Company) are working on 
part-time schedule. The Erwin Cot- 
ton Mills are working full time. City 
and county work is planned to help 
those out of employment. 


Efforts are being made by the 
barbers and tobacco workers at Dur- 
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ham (N. C.) to add to their mem- 
bership. Each candidate for public 
office is asked his stand on the in- 
junction question. Brother Russell, 
publisher of the Union Herald at 
Raleigh, is making an effort to give 
Durham a union paper and we are 
helping all we can to attain this end. 
—A. E. Brown. 


There is a general campaign of 
organization at High Point (N. C.) 
in all crafts, writes C. L. Hancock. 
There is a slight improvement in the 
unemployment situation there, due 
to the season for furniture. The hos- 
iery mills are all working. They had 
a very successful Labor Day. 

Moving-picture operators at Co- 
lumbia (S. C.) have recently signed 
a new contract with an increased wage 
clause, writes J. W. Rivers. The 
textile mills are running on part time. 
All local unions are affiliated with the 
central body. Efforts are being made 
to stimulate more activity among 
building tradesmen. 


Special efforts are being made at 
Spartanburg (S. C.) to organize the 
unorganized workers in the textiles. It 
looks as though the common laborers 
will organize. There has been no im- 
provement in the unemployment sit- 
uation. The five-day week has been 
endorsed by the railway employees. 
The Metropaul Waterworks will 
spend about $900,000 here in the next 
eight months, which will give em- 
ployment to about 500 laborers begin- 
ning October 1. 


Columbus (Ga.) is planning for 
the organization of confectionery 
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workers, retail clerks and Federal 
labor employees. Textile workers, 
plumbers and machinists are particu- 
larly active along organization lines. 
All industries are on short time. The 
following new unions have been 
formed: Textile workers and book- 
binders. The moving-picture opera- 
tors have been working the seven- 
day week, but have adopted the six- 
day week to help those out of work. 
The Labor Chautauqua, sponsored 
by the Central Labor Union and tex- 
tile organizations, under the direction 
of Paul Fuller, held September 8, was 
a big success.—W. C. JEFFRIES. 

The Central Labor Union at Bir- 
mingham (Ala.) has appointed a 
special committee to look after or- 
ganizing activities. Laundry-wagon 
drivers have a special compaign under 
way. The steel plant is working only 
part time and the rail mill has just 
closed down, throwing 1,500 men out 
of work. Labor Day was celebrated 
by a picnic.—R. A. Roor. 


The St. Petersburg (Fla.) Central 
Labor Union is preparing for a busy 
winter, being especially concerned 
with the fall political campaign. Ar- 
rangements are being made to have 
speakers on social and economic ques- 
tions. Preparation for the tourist 
season has somewhat stimulated work 
in all lines, thereby somewhat lessen- 
ing the distress of unemployment 
which still prevails. Plumbers Local 
No. 519 of Miami have agreed that 
their members work not over three 
days a week in order to give work to 
brother members. We are endeavor- 
ing to have the local unions here put 
such an arrangement into effect. The 
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motion-picture operators’ agreement 
has been signed for another year with 
the same provisions as the last agree- 
ment. All theaters except one have 
signed up. We succeeded in getting 
St. Petersburg nominated in the re- 
cent Typographical Convention at 
Houston, Tex., and we are going 
after it strong for 1932.—V. S. Her- 
RING. 


All industries at Baton Rouge 
(La.) are working full time. Goy- 
ernor Huey Long, recently elected 
here, is favorable to union labor and 
we hope to have union labor em- 
ployed on government work in the 
future —E. H. LaCrorx. 


Study classes have been formed at 
Jackson (Tenn.) dealing with the 
needs of Labor, writes W. L. Diffee. 
Carpenters, stage employees, electri- 
cians, painters and the Trades and 
Labor Council have organization 
plans under way for the winter. 
There is a very slight improvement 
in the unemployment conditions here. 
The Mobile and Ohio Railroad have 
recently put some men back to work. 
All industries are on part time. Most 
of our agreements are verbal. The 
5 %4-day week prevails in the building 
crafts. 


East Central Section 


Unemployment is serious at Ham- 
ilton, Ohio. The metal trades are in 
bad shape due to the long depression. 
The central body has a nonpartisan 
campaign committee that is very ac- 
tive. Our Labor Day outing, held 
annually for 35 years, had the largest 
attendance we've ever had.—STAN- 
LEY OGG. 
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WENTY YEARS AGO, we started striving for a 

standard of service on our railroad. Our aim was 
a special brand of courtesy which we call the “will to 
please.” Another way of applying the Golden Rule in 
dealings with our patrons. 

We have gone far in the right direction. We haven’t 
reached 100% perfection yet. We may never reach 
it. But we shall keep right on trying. And we felt we 
could, without boasting, tell everybody our story. 

So, starting this year, we inaugurated a national 
advertising campaign setting forth what we are try- 
ing to do in our service to the public. This gives us 
the added responsibility of living up to what we say 
in these messages to millions of people. It’s a respon- 
sibility we gladly accept. It makes it imperative that 
we progress toward our goal even faster. 
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Open meetings by the Central La- 
bor Union are held once each month 
at Marion (Ohio), at which ad- 
dresses are made by speakers of note 
for educational and propaganda pur- 
poses, advises C. A. Bolin. Car- 
penters, steel workers, molders, 
clerks, machinists, musicians, carmen 
and boilermakers have organization 
campaigns under way. There is a 
slight increase in employment in some 
factories. Practically all of the ma- 
jor industries are working part time. 
A very successful Labor Day cele- 
bration was staged which included 
speeches. 


Clarksburg (W. Va.) has laid its 
plans for an organization campaign, 
writes Harry Kidd. Stage employees 
are particularly active. Coal miners, 
tin workers and road workers are on 
part-time schedule. They are trying 
to abolish the injunction laws. 


Jacksonville (Ill.) Central Labor 
Union is planning for smokers this 
winter at which interesting speakers 
will deliver addresses. Carpenters, 
barbers and painters have special 
organization activities under way. 
Nearly all the building-craft trades- 
men are working steadily. Cigar- 
makers have been on part time, but 
conditions in that industry are getting 
better—CHARLEs E. Souza. 


The Central Labor Union at 
Springfield (Ill.) is starting out to 
organize that city. A local union of 
roofers was organized, and efforts 
are being made to organize theater 
ushers. Building conditions are good 
for the common laborers and build- 
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ing-craft workers. The watch fac- 
tory, meter works, and American 
Radiator mines are slowly starting up 
again.— JAMES A. LAVEER. 


It is reported that at South Bend 
(Ind.) the painters are reorganizing. 
There is little if any improvement 
in the unemployment situation here. 
Practically all industries are on part 
time. We are investigating the rec- 
ords of all candidates for public posi- 
tions. Owing to recent wage cuts, 
workers at the Mishawaka Rubber 
Works are trying to organize. We 
are cooperating with the State Fed- 
eration of Labor in securing data and 
addressing letters to state and county 
commissioners regarding low wages 
paid on the state roads. Good results 
have been obtained. We have also 
protested the low wages paid com- 
mon labor on local public schools.— 
Mary L. GARNER. 


West Central Section 


Des Moines (Iowa) plans an open 
forum for this winter, writes W. B. 
Hammil. The meat-cutters local 
union is active and is placing shop 
cards in meat markets with the result 
that many new members are seeking 
admission for union protection. Jobs 
are at a premium here, and there is 
no business but what feels the effect 
of the lost purchasing power of the 
jobless. Our largest bookbindery is 
working only four days a week. Our 
largest department store recently 
told their employees that some of 
them would have to be laid off or else 
accept reduced pay. The central 
body is cooperating with the State 
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Federation of Labor in conducting a 
nonpartisan campaign. The street- 
car men are working six days and off 
two, according to the new contract. 
The barbers are planning in coopera- 
tion with the master barbers to pur- 
chase property in Wisconsin for re- 
tired members. 


The Central Labor Union at Fort 
Dodge (Iowa) is in better shape than 
at any time during the past five years, 
writes John B. Casey. There is con- 
siderable unemployment and wages 
are low. Industries are working only 
two and three days a week. 


Common labor at Marshalltown 
(Iowa) is fairly well employed. 
Molders in furnace factories report 
an increase in hours. The railway 
shops have shut down for two weeks. 
Practically all industries are working 
part time. Movie operators have 
signed up for two out of four motion 
picture houses.—Cuas. W. PICKER- 
ING. 


Arkansas City (Kans.) is doing 
about $20,000 worth of work on the 
city canal which helps give work to the 
common laborers. Opportunities for 
organization work look better than 
they have in the last five years. There 
is work being done on the state high- 
ways. A special meeting was called 
of all unions that have recently moved 
into their new headquarters under 
one roof, so that a picture might be 
taken of the new union headquarters 
and the unions established therein.— 
A. P. GARRISON. 


All locals at Fort Scott ( Kans.) 


have campaigns under way to increase 
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their membership. Unemployment is 
less than in July and August. The 
flour mill and brick plant are on full 
time and the cement plant on part 
time. We are keeping tab on all 
candidates and are supporting only 
those fair to Labor. Garment work- 
ers at the McKey Overall Mfg. Com- 
pany are still locked out.—Roy F. 
KENNEDY. 


Efforts are being made at Law- 
rence (Kans.) to reorganize the 
Trades Assembly and real work is 
being done toward this end. Car- 
penters secured an increase in wages 
from 87% cents to $1 an hour.— 
Benj. M. SCHOOLEY. 


The central body at Wichita 
(Kans.) is trying to get more local 
unions interested in affiliation with it. 
The painters and electricians have 
just finished their recent organization 
campaign. Steel, iron and asbestos 
workers are organizing. There has 
been a decrease in the number out of 
work over last month. A local union 
of iron-workers has been organ- 
ized.—A. L. MANNING. 


Max Dyer reports that he finds 
conditions in Kansas City (Mo.) bet- 
ter than in other places, both in in- 
dustrial and building trades. There 
has been considerable organization 
activity among the industrial trades 
and the central labor union has as- 
sisted all locals in their undertakings. 
There has been considerable part- 
time work but the employees have 
shared with each other in this. There 
has been no complete shut-down. Of 
the organized crafts the garment 
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workers have suffered the most. We 
are making special efforts to elect our 
friends to political positions regard- 
less of their political affiliations. The 
building trades have secured the five- 
day week. A new local union of re- 
tail and wholesale cleaners and dyers 
has been organized. 


North Central Section 


The Executive Board of the Cen- 
tral Labor Council at Windsor (Can- 
ada) is busy trying to find ways and 
means to help those out of work, 
writes Martin J. Ryan. The Ford 
and Chrysler automobile plants have 
shut down. The railway shops, how- 
ever, are working six days a week, 
which helps some. The committee 
on the city election is holding meet- 
ings with good results. The Work- 
ers Education Association is going 
strong. 


Kalamazoo (Mich.) trade-union- 
ists are busy on a plan to relieve 
the unemployment situation. Very 
few industries are working full time. 
The records of all legislative candi- 
dates are being investigated.—E. M. 
Curry. 


Hibbing (Minn.) is still working 
for a larger and better central body. 
The mining industry is on part time. 
We are working hard with the farm- 
labor candidates and we hope for 
greater success than in the past. 
Efforts are being made to organize 
a women’s label league and a social 
gathering is planned for all members 
of the Mesaba Range.—ARNOLD L. 
NEWBERG. 
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Efforts are being made at Sheboy- 
gan (Wis.) to organize a label and 
card committee. Due to the lack of 
work it is hard to organize at present. 
About one-half of the industries are 
working part time.—C. J. ScHIR- 
MEISTER. 


Southwestern Section 


At Kingsville (Texas) all trade- 
unionists stand by each other and 
when new employees come to work, 
they are asked to show their union 
card. No new agreements have been 
signed recently owing to the number 
out of work. The electricians have 
reorganized.—JAMEs D. STuRM. 


The culinary workers at Marshall 
(Texas) are planning a membership 
drive. The unemployment situation 
is more serious here at present than 
at any previous time. Until the first 
of September the railway shops were 
working five days a week, but after a 
two weeks’ layoff they went back to 
work five and one-half days and seven 
hours. In May the painters and car- 
penters went on the five-day week.— 
C. E. SEPAUGH. 


Sam Goodman has been authorized 
to organize a label league at San An- 
tonio, Texas. All unions are trying 
to add to their membership. There 
is no improvement in the unemploy- 
ment situation. Labor is interested 
in a bond issue, which it feels will 
help improve industrial conditions. 
Efforts are being made by the build- 
ing trades to establish the five-day 
week. We had a splendid Labor 
Day celebration. 
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Organized labor at Tucson 
(Ariz.) has sent out questionnaires 
to all candidates for political posi- 
tions, writes N. W. Wolfe. The lat- 
est printers’ agreement gives a final 
raise to $51 a week for day work and 
$54 for night work. The plasterers 
agreed to a reduction of $1 per day. 
Labor Day was a success here; we 
had a 2,000-pound barbecue meet 
free to the public. Merchants of this 
city donated all prizes for the win- 
ners of the contests. 


North Central Section 


The Trades and Labor Assembly 
of Ogden (Utah) is planning to help 
all unions in organization work. A 
campaign is now in progress by the 
hod-carriers and building laborers. 
The building crafts, garment workers 
and railway-shop crafts are employed 
only part time. We are out to elect 
men to public positions favorable to 
Labor. The Utah State Federation 
of Labor has just concluded a most 
successful and harmonious convention 
at the Labor Temple in Salt Lake 
City.—T. E. Myers. 


The temporary farm and ranch 
work has helped out the unemploy- 
ment situation at Pueblo (Colo.), and 
the wages are fair for work of this 
sort. The C. F. & I. Steel Company 
is employing only a thousand men, 
where ordinarily they employ three 
thousand. Our nonpolitical organiza- 
tion meets every Tuesday night in the 
Labor Temple. We have good pros- 
pects for securing a paper mill here. 


—J. W. Bices. 


Pacific Coast 


The Central Labor Union at Kla- 
math Falls (Ore.) is planning a 
series of social nights for educational 
purposes, reports C. D. Long. Em- 
ployment outlook is a little better 
here. Our box factories are on part- 
time schedule but the woods are all 
working full time as yet. Laundry 
workers, dyers and cleaners are now 
negotiating new agreements. 


The Central Labor Union at Fir- 
sus (Calif.), which has been meeting 
only twice a month during the sum- 
mer, is now ready to start its regular 
meetings for the winter, writes C. E. 
Dowd. There is no improvement in 
the general unemployment situation. 
Work in the building trades is very 
quiet. Teamsters, culinary workers, 
butchers, retail clerks, barbers, ma- 
chinists, auto mechanics, building la- 
borers, printers, pressmen, stereo- 
typers and bookbinders have all had 
their agreements renewed and in 
some cases obtained increased pay. 


Tunnel and aqueduct workers have 
been conducting an organizing cam- 
paign during the past year with fair 
success in spite of strong opposition. 
Employment conditions are bad, ex- 
cept for a large number of tunnel 
miners who are employed on the 
Hetchy project. Efforts are being 
made by these tunnel miners to nego- 
tiate an agreement with the City of 
San Francisco to better their condi- 
tions, but have met with no success 
so far.—JAMES GIAMBRUNO. 


Master and journeymen barbers 
have organization activities under 
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way at Napa (Calif.), writes Walter 
P. Weis. There has been no im- 
provement in the unemployment sit- 
uation. Shoe-factory, tannery, build- 
ing-trades and garment workers all 
have the five-day week. 


Efforts are being made to have em- 
ployers establish the five-day week at 
San Francisco (Calif.) in order to 
help those out of work. Practically 
all the unions are making efforts to 
hold what they have now and to add 
something to what they already en- 
joy. Transportation, building-trades 
and metal-trades employees are work- 
ing only part time. The movement 
held a very successful Labor Day 
celebration, with athletics, games and 
a barbecue. We have renewed, with- 
out difficulty, the agreements that 
have expired up to date.—JOHN A. 
O’CoNNELL. 


William Burtz sends in word from 
Stockton (Calif.) that all unions are 
active in membership campaigns, ex- 
cept the movie operators, whose char- 
ter is closed. In addition there is 
considerable activity in behalf of the 
union labels, house cards and buttons. 
In the recent primary candidates for 
state senator and assembly who re- 
ceived Labor’s endorsement were 
elected. Culinary Alliance Local No. 
572 is now signing new agreements, 
and while there is some opposition, 
no serious trouble is looked for. The 
Allied Printing Trades are also pre- 
senting their new agreement. We 
are working in cooperation with the 
mayor and city council and the Down 
Town Association to have home con- 
tractors and home labor used on all 
city and county work, and we have 
been successful in more than one in- 
stance. This has helped to relieve 
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the unemployment situation some and 
we shall continue with the campaign. 
Through the generosity of the M. S. 
Arndt Clothing Store, the labor coun- 
cils were able to get a display of 
union house cards, buttons and labels 
in their windows for a Labor Day 
display. Two local charters of the 
council were used in the display and a 
large photograph of the late presi- 
dent, Samuel Gompers, was also part 
of the exhibit. Every article of goods 
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in men’s clothing was shown in the 
display with the union label on each 
article placed in such a manner as to 
be seen by everyone. 


Business conditions at Watsonville 
(Calif.) are very dull, reports J. H. 
Hamilton. Carpenters, painters, bar- 
bers, waitresses and cooks are work- 
ing only part time. Efforts are being 
made to shorten the work day and 
week. 





